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EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 


Throughout the month of August the attention of 

{ENNES. the civilized world has been rivetted upon the 
town of Rennes, where a cruelly-wronged French 

officer is seeking justice at the hands of seven brother officers on 
a charge of which he is obviously innocent. But his chance of 
obtaining the verdict he is entitled to is, to say the least of it, 
doubtful. His condemnation is not only claimed in the interests 
of the Army, but it is clamoured for by the French people of all 
classes as a matter concerning their amour propre. Have they - 
not been swearing hard for five years that the prisoner is guilty ? 
Have they not threatened to break the head of any sans-patrie who 
dared suggest that he might be innocent? Shall they now be 
stultified by a proclamation of “the traitor’s innocence”? If by 
chance he be innocent he must suffer all the same, for he is only 
one and they are many, and the innocence of the one would be 
the indictment of the many. Has it not been well said that 
“ Dreyfus’ innocence would be a fresh crime against the community”? 
These are the feelings of nine Frenchmen out of ten, and they 
constitute the danger of the situation. The state of public 
opinion could be illustrated by many incidents. When, ¢.g., Dreyfus’ 
brilliant advocate, Maitre Labori, was shot down by a hired assassin, 
in order to prevent his cross-examining General Mercier, before a 
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large number of people in the streets of Rennes, the murderer had 
no difficulty in getting through the crowd, which at once opened 
as he uttered the magic words: “Let me pass; I have killed 
Dreyfus.” And as Labori lay groaning on the ground none of the 
bystanders came near him except the one who tried to steal his 
papers. The open sesame which enabled the miscreant to escape 
tells its own tale more eloquently than all the interchange of visit- 
ing cards and compliments, of which we have heard so much, 
between the Generals and the man they had failed to get rid 
of. Note, also, the mot of the late President Carnot’s son, who 
expressed the feelings of practically all that is comme il fwut in 
France in rejoicing over the expected death of Labori, which would 
make “one Dreyfusard the less,” while the Duchesse “ hopes 
that Dreyfus is innocent that he may suffer the more.” There is 
a magnificent minority of Frenchmen, a handful of heroes, who have 
fought like lions on behalf of truth and justice, but they have not 
carried the country with them. The Great Public, what we call “ the 
man in the street,” (which lives on the daily stream of lies issuing 
from the Petit Journal representing “Patriotism,” La Croir— 
“Religion,” La Libre Parole—Hatred, Le Gaulois—Society,UIntran- 
sigeant—Blackguardism, and other widely read organs, all of which 
are steadily boycotted by the professional purveyors of news,) has not 
been materially affected by the exposures that have taken place, 
and when compelled to bow before facts their humiliation has only 
made them more vindictive. M. Dérouléde thoroughly under- 
stands the passions and prejudices of those to whom he recently 
addressed this skilful and diabolical. appeal :—*“If there has been 
injustice, if that injustice is as clear as noonday, France, suffering 
as she is, and turned upside down as she will be, ought to bear the 
penalty of the crime committed by her Generals and Ministers. 
Yes; if this act of lése-humanité has been accomplished, the men 
of our nation will have to ask pardon of the men of Israel; but 
for that crime there must be proofs, conclusive, unquestionable, 
signal proofs. It is not enough to come and tell us that possibly 
there was a mistake. The mistake must be demonstrated. There 
is not one accused, but two, and the first of the accused. is now 
France—France, her generals, her statesmen, her entire political 
organization, and behind it, with few exceptions, the whole social 
organism, the whole people. Before condemning France to the 
punishment of Jewish oppression, before binding her hands with 
the cord of infamy and making her follow barefoot, with the halter 
about her neck, the caparisoned horse of Captain Dreyfus, prove 
to us, demonstrate to us, that he is worthy to remount it, or else 
let him return to the devil from whom he comes, and leave the 
French people in peace.” To recognize the perils of the position 
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is not, however, to predict that Captain Dreyfus must be con- 
demned. Providence has hitherto fought on the side of the small 
battalions throughout this dreadful tragedy, and it is hard to 
believe that the victim has been miraculously preserved from the 
prolonged horrors of the Devil’s Island to succumb at Rennes. It 
is not more unreasonable to hope to-day than at still more dismal 
moments during the past year—as, for instance, at the date of 
Dupuy’s infamous loi de déssaisissement—so let us continue to 
hope, in spite of ominous warnings, that the culminating crime 


may reinain unperpetrated and that the cannibals may yet be 
baulked of their prey. 


Thanks to Sir Godfrey Lushington’s masterly re- 
Gexusis OF THE view of the proceedings before the Court-Martial, 
it is unnecessary to epitomize them here. But 

there are certain general aspects of the affaire which cannot be 
presented too often. It is no longer doubtful that Dreyfus’ 
original conviction in 1894, long believed to be an honest blunder, 
was the villainous handiwork of brother officers who knew him to 
be innocent for the best possible of reasons—they had themselves 
comuitted the crime of which they accused him. It was they 
who had betrayed their country to her enemy. They had sold 
confidential French documents to the German military attaché, 
and when the famous bordereaw was discovered through the care- 
lessness of their fellow-traitor, Esterhazy, they had to choose 
between confessing their crime and fastening it on someone 
else. They adopted the latter course to save their own skins, and 
selected Dreyfus because, being the first Jew who had ever been 
appointed to the Headquarter Staff, he would make a peculiarly 
popular victim. So his arrest was prematurely divulged to the 
Anti-Semitic Press by the traitors within the War Office, and the 
storm broke which has been raging ever since. This is the true 
genesis of the ajfaire Dreyfus, and should be borne in mind by 
those attempting to follow the present trial at Rennes. The 
mountain of lies, forgeries, perfidies, and perjuries which now 
towers over France and threatens to overwhelm her, has grown 
from a comparatively small molehill. There was nothing remark- 
able or mysterious in the original conspiracy. It was vile but 
commonplace. Criminals of whatsoever rank are not nice in their 
means of self-protection. But what is astounding is that they should 
have succeeded in ranging upon their side not only aseries of War 
Ministers and Governments responsible for National Defence, but 
also the immense majority of their fellow-countrymen whose 
safety they were prepared to imperil for the sake of a handful 
of German silver. The subscription of £6,000 by frenzied patriots 
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to the memory of the traitor Henry would be subsequently re- 
garded as the most bewildering episode of this generation, if it had 
not also witnessed the persecution and outlawry of Colonel Pic- 
quart for detecting one of the traitors! 


The elementary truth about the Dreyfus case is 
not a matter of surmise or speculation, but of as- 
certainable fact, and whatever may be decided at 
Rennes, it will pass into history attested by unimpeachable docu- 
mentary evidence. During the past month The Times has 
obtained confirmation of one very important statement frequently 
advanced in these pages by Mr. Conybeare (whose information and 
conjectures have invariably turned out to be accurate), and in 
a recent issue announces :—“ We are in a position to state that, in 
addition to the communications of slight value enumerated in the 
bordereau, more than 160 documents of considerable importance 
were furnished to the German military attaché, Colonel Schwarz- 
koppen, at various times by Esterhazy, acting as intermediary for 
and accomplice of Henry.” The Times adds: “One of these docu- 
ments contained detailed information relative to the general plan 
of mobilization for the French Army. The proceeds of this traffic 
were divided between Esterhazy and Henry. In Parisian diplo- 
matic circles the latter was known to be the real traitor several 
months before his arrest and suicide ; and besides the Power most 
directly concerned—namely, Germany—more than one European 
Government received information to this effect early in 1898.” 
The 160 documents referred to in the foregoing statement (many 
of which are in the same handwriting as the bordereau, while 
others are typewritten, or confidential prints) extend into the years 
1895 and 1896 when Captain Dreyfus was being tortured in the 
Devil’s Island, so even a Mercier or a Roget cannot charge him 
with these “leakages.” The originals of these documents are in 
the possession of the German Government, while the Italian 
Government possesses facsimiles thereof. A friend of the present 
writer was about to publish a set of these documents in February, 
1898, only, unfortunately, he was stopped by a diplomatic inter- 
vention. We venture to assert that whenever they are produced 
they will show that the treason extended beyond and above Ester- 
hazy and Henry. Light will be thrown upon the hitherto unex- 
plained resignation of the Chief of the Staff last autumn, at the 
time of the Henry suicide or murder. Henry was not sufficiently 
high up during the period in question (for he had not yet been 
appointed Head of the Intelligence Department) to deliver all the 
information collected by Colonel von Schwarzkoppen, without the 
connivance of a higher officer. Thirty of the documents were con- 
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sidered to be very valuable by their recipient, who at one time was 


able to boast that the keys of the French War Office would be no 
use to him, 


On demand, these decisive documents would be at 
Wastxe.. the service of the Rennes Court-Martial. They 
would certainly be asked for if the whole truth 
were wanted, as would also the evidence of the late German 
military attaché. This would likewise be forthcoming, for, though 
the inspired Cologne Gazette declares that “in all probability the 
German Government will not diverge from the course it has so far 
pursued by abandoning its attitude of reserve,” the French Govern- 
ment learnt last year that, if desired, Germany would consent to 
waive diplomatic and military punctilio, and authorize Colonel von 
Schwarzkoppen to testify. In the words of this communiqué, “he 
would be allowed to make his statement either in Berlin or in Paris, 
either before a German magistrate, at the French Embassy, or before 
a French magistrate.” This intimation has always been conveni- 
ently ignored in Paris,and it continues to be ignored at Rennes, where 
any French General is permitted to insult foreign Sovereigns and to 
implicate foreign military attachés in the Dreyfus case by means 
of forgeries and perjury. But the cry of “foreign interference” is 
raised at any suggestion that Colonel von Schwarzkoppen and 
Colonel Panizzardi should be invited to tell their story upon oath. 
It is satisfactory to observe that the latter has set his German 
colleague a good example by publicly repudiating one of 
General Roget’s inexhaustible stock of lies. Colonel von 
Schwarzkoppen has been content so far to make all his repre- 
sentations privately, but before the case is closed he may possibly 
be able to take up the tacit challenge contained in Colonel Paniz- 
zardi’s recent telegram to the Figaro, which has greatly agitated 
the prosecution :—*“ General Roget, according to the report of 
the sitting of the Court-Martial, states that at the time of Captain 
Dreyfus’ arrest I addressed to Signor Ressman a report in which I 
declared that Colonel Schwarzkoppen was in relation with Dreyfus. 
I affirm that this report has never existed; I affirm that this 
declaration has never existed. J learned of the French captain’s 
name only at the time of his arrest. (Our italics.) This, 
moreover, I have declared in writing, and officially upon my 
honour as a soldier and a gentleman.” 


It is credibly rumoured that the members of the 
Tue SyNnpicATE. Court-Martial have been profoundly impressed by 
General Mercier’s statement that General Jamont 
had told him that he had heard M. de Freycinet say that he knew 
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for a positive fact that the sum of 35,000,000 frances, 2.¢., £1,400,000, 
had come from England and elsewhere to promote the Revision of 
the Dreyfus case. This is one of those assertions which English- 
mien consider so grotesque that they not only dismiss it from their 
own minds but they refuse to believe that it can ever have been 
seriously said, or that it could possibly affect any sane French- 
man. We, on the contrary, should think it highly probable, 
judging from the ignorant manner in which M. de Freycinet 
habitually talks about other countries,—although he has held the 
responsible post of Foreign Minister to his own,—that he has 
uttered some such irrelevant twaddle. And as it exactly tallies 
with everything they have learnt from their newspapers for the 
last two years, we can conceive its making a profound impression 
upon the Court. The mass of Frenchmen are firmly convinced, 
from having constantly seen it in print, that the Dreyfus 
agitation has been got up by a British syndicate to promote 
British interests by injuring France. If it were any use trying 
to argue the matter we should point out that British interests 
have not been promoted, and would not be promoted, by any 
damage done to the French Army. Now, if Captain Dreyfus 
happened to be a naval officer we could conceive a crazy fool sug- 
gesting that Great Britain had, for her own selfish purposes, stooped 
to subsidize his cause. Englishmen regard the French Navy 
as their most redoubtable enemy in the world, and a naval conflict 
with France is admittedly within the bounds of practical politics. 
Therefore, if we were as odious as we are depicted by Continental 
Anglophobes, the cause of a naval Dreyfus might appeal to our 
selfish instincts as well as to our hatred of injustice. But English- 
men never contemplate the possibility of a military conflict with 
France—although the gallant General de Gallifet once said to a 
British military attaché: “ The dearest wish of my life is to com- 
mand a French army corps on British soil.” Rightly or wrongly 
we have been taught to believe that the preponderance of our 
Navy secures us against the satisfaction of the General’s ambition, 
while the overwhelming preponderance of the French Army secures 
France against even the thought of a British invasion. Our 
armies can, therefore, never come into serious contact. Is it not, 
then, palpable that any British syndicate would have invented a 
naval Dreyfus in order that the prestige of the French Navy might 
be shattered ? 


The French are so eaten up with Anglophobia as 

eee ae to be beyond the reach of reason. Otherwise, 
REMONSTRANCE, €Ven a malicious ignoramus like M. de Freycinet 
would realize that so far from its being a British 


interest to depreciate and damage the French Army it would he 
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worth England’s while, from a selfish point of view, to form a syn- 
dicate to raise French military prestige both at home and abroad. 
A strong, self-reliant, and formidable France is essential to the 
maintenance of the balance of power in Western Europe. A dis- 
credited and demoralized France, having no confidence in the 
ability of her army to cope with Germany, is bound to degenerate 
into a political satellite of that Power. This is precisely what is 
happening at the present time under the stress of the Dreyfus 
scandal, the political value of which is fully appreciated by the 
shrewd statesmen of Berlin. They are working it for all it is 
worth, and in such a manner as to excite the anxiety of the Tsar’s 
advisers. Russia has no desire whatsoever to see France throwing 
herself into the arms of Germany, as she must do if French 
Generals go on disgracing themselves. For that reason the 
Military Party in Russia have never given the smallest encourage- 
ment to the conspiracy against Dreyfus, of which distinguished 
Russian soldiers have openly expressed their disgust. Berlin 
naturally regards the matter differently. Last year at the time of 
the Zola trial the German Emperor, who is capable of yielding to 
generous impulses and who regards the Dreyfus case as a stain 
upon the military system of Europe, was anxious to stop the 
scandal from spreading, and was prepared to allow Colonel von 
Schwarzkoppen to testify to the facts within his knowledge. But 
the Imperial Chancellor, Prince Hohenlohe, opposed his Sovereign’s 
wishes with much insistence, and adduced powerful “reasons of 
State” in favour of non-intervention. He is believed to have 
pointed out that France’s abominable treatment of Alsatians, such 
as Dreyfus, Picquart, and Scheurer-Kestner, was reconciling the 
people of that Province to Germany, and was killing the logical 
basis of the policy of La Revancie, and that if France were allowed 
to go on stewing in her present juice she must inevitably abandon 
all idea of a military conflict with Germany as a task beyond her 
strength. He also pointed out that if reserved to the eve of a war 
with France Colonel von Schwarzkoppen’s exposure of the French 
General Staff would be worth several army corps to Germany. 
The Emperor finally allowed himself to be persuaded by his 
Chancellor, but not, it is said, until the latter had threatened to 
resign if his advice were disregarded. Since then the Kaiser is 
believed to have become a convert to Prince Hohenlohe’s view, and 
to regard a rapprochement with his western neighbour as the 
necessary consequence of the crimes and blunders of French 
Generals and Ministers. He, therefore, loses no opportunity of 
flattering the French, who on their side are soothed and grati- 
fied by overtures they are hardly in a position to reject. The 
French military conspirators rely on Colonel von Schwarzkoppen’s 
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silence to the end of the chapter, but as the Emperor happens 
to be a human being as well as a statesman and a Sovereign 
their anticipations may conceivably be falsified. 


The Duily Chronicle publishes a valuable schedule 

THE MusEuM OF of the forgeries and fabrications that have figured 
FORGERIES, : ° 

so far in the Dreyfus case. There is no reason to 
suppose that we have reached the last of them, but as they stand 
they form a unique collection. It is a pity that Frenchmen who 
have “an intimate conviction of the traitor’s guilt ” should not ask 
themselves this very simple question, “ Why was it necessary to 
perpetrate so many forgeries in order to demonstrate the guilt of a 
guilty man, against whom there must exist, ex hypothesi, genuine 
proofs?” Does not this list shatter the Syndicate theory even in 
so credulous a country as France ? 

1, Telegram, dated November 2nd, 1894, from Panizzardi to the 
Chief of the Italian General Staff. This telegrain was properly 
translated by the Foreign Office, but falsified by the War Office. 

2. Letter from Schwarzkoppen to Panizzardi, known as “Ce 
canaille de D ” (that rascal D——),. 

8. Letter from Schwarzkoppen to Panizzardi, dated August, 
1896, redated by Henry, March, 1894. In this an initial designat- 
ing the name of a spy was scratched out and replaced by the 
initial D. 

4. The document known as the “faux Henry” read in the 
Chamber by M. Cavaignac, and posted in 36,000 Communes in 
France! 

5. Two letters forged for the purpose of strengthening the above 
document. , 

6. Six letters from the German Emperor to Count Miinster 
concerning Dreyfus and letters from Dreyfus to the German 
Emperor. 

7. A letter signed “ Otto” from a fictitious personage describing 
himself a “German Diplomatist” to Esterhazy. This letter is 
known as “ le faux Lemercier-Picard.” 

8. Letter attributed to Colonel Schneider, military attaché to 
the Austrian Embassy in Paris, produced by the Generals Mercier 
and Roget at the Court-Martial at Rennes as the most conclusive 
proof of Dreyfus’ guilt. 

9. Letter known as “the letter Weyler,” dated July, 1896, sent 
by Lebon to Dreyfus at the Ile du Diable, between the lines in 
invisible ink was revealed the plot to substitute Esterhazy for him 
(Dreyfus). However, this failed to bring any response from 
Dreyfus, who explained last week before the Court-Martial that he 
did not understand the letter. 
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10. The scratching on the “ petit-blew” done after Colonel 
Picquart had left the War Office, and for which he was imprisoned 
for eleven months. 

11. Letter from General Gonse, dated January 6th, 1894—but, 
as a matter of fact, written two years after that date—giving an 
account of the confession Dreyfus was reported to have made to 
Lebrun-Renault. 

12. Telegram, signed “Esperanza,” sent by Esterhazy and Mlle. 
Pays to Colonel Picquart, also a letter signed by the same name, 
now in the hands of the War Office. 

13. Telegram, signed “Blanche,” attributed by Roget and 
Cuignet to du Paty de Clam. 

14, Registered declaration by General Gonse affirming that M. 
Hadamard (Dreyfus’ father-in-law) and M. Painlevé had declared 
their belief in Dreyfus’ guilt. 

15. An article published by the Eclair, and falsely dated 
January 5th, 1896, whereas it was written January 5th, 1897. It 
was meant to prove that Picquart knew Esterhazy before he 
(Picquart) received the “ petit-bleu.” 


One other astounding French episode must be 

AX EAERICAN narrated. At any other time it would have been 
the sensation of the month. There had been 

sinister and sustained rumours as to the misdeeds—rape, murder, 
arson, &c.—of a certain French Mission traversing the country 
between the Niger and Lake Chad under the command of Captain 
Voulet and Captain Chanoine, the son of General Chanoine, one of 
the War Ministers implicated in the Dreyfus conspiracy. Besides 
these two officers the force consisted of five Europeans, twenty 
Spahis, fifty Sudanese sharpshooters, and one thousand porters, 
many of whom had rifles. Ultimately the reputation of these 
filibusters became so strong that Lieutenant-Colonel Klobb, 
accompanied by Lieutenant Meunier, was ordered to supersede 
M.M. Voulet and Chanoine, and to investigate the charges 
against the Mission. It is now known that Colonel Klobb’s tiny 
column came up with the strong force he was seeking on 
July 14th, at Sinder, in Damangar. Captain Voulet promptly in- 
formed the Colonel that if he advanced he would be fired upon. — 
According to the official report of the French Resident at Say. 
Colonel Klobb, “while giving the assurance that he would not fire, 
replied that he would advance. On arriving within 150 yards of 
Captain Voulet’s force, Colonel Klobb was met with three volleys, 
ordered by Captain Voulet, which were followed by independent 
firing. Lieutenant Meunier was first killed, being shot in the side. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Klobb, after being wounded in the leg, was 
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killed by a second bullet in the head. Captain Voulet immediately 
ordered a bayonet charge.” Altogether eight of Colonel Klobb’s 
men were killed, nine were wounded, and two were missing. The 
Temps charitably attributes these atrocious murders to “the 
peculiar excitement to which Europeans in tropical countries are 
subject,” while another French journal remarks that the anarchy 
prevailing in France seems to have extended to the colonies. The 
mystery is deepened by the knowledge that there were five French- 
men with the Mission besides the two leaders. Did they all 
simultaneously succumb to tropical insanity ? Had their conduct 
also been too unspeakable to bear investigation? Or was this 
outrage inspired by an uncontrollable terror of French military 
justice? In any case, the assassination of this gallant Colonel was 
a cowardly and inhuman crime, which it is all the easier for 
Englishmen to condemn with the recollection of the Waima out- 
rage fresh in their minds. On that occasion the victims were mere 
Englishmen, so there was no excitement in the French Press. ' 


Considerable speculation was aroused by the 
ae gman sudden visit of M. Delcassé, the French Foreign 
Minister, to St. Petersburg in the early days of 
August. The efforts to represent it as a mere formality were 
obviously overdone, as was perhaps the startling statement of The 
Times Paris correspondent, who affirmed on authority “to which 
I am bound to attach importance—namely, from the friend 
through whom I have been able on other occasions to announce 
important projects,” that M. Delcassé had been-summoned to 
St. Petersburg in order to prevent the Tsar from abdicating. As 
M. de Blowitz has a great reputation as a news gatherer, which he 
cannot. afford to fritter away with canards, we cannot contemp- 
tuously dismiss his assertion that the following surmise is based 
on “serious, and I venture to say almost certain, data ” :— 


** Nicholas II. has long been tired of the Throne, in which he has experienced 
the bitterest disappointments. To cite but oneexample. He sent the Armenians 
at the time of their troubles half a million roubles from his private purse, but, 
on afterwards enquiring what had become of the money, he ascertained that not 
a penny had reached them. He was much mortified. Numberless similar things 
have happened, and have disgusted him with the Throne, The absence, too, of 
an heir excites his superstitious feeling. He remembers the Russian legend, 
according to which the Tsar without a son will be succeeded by a Tsar Michael 
predestined to occupy Constantinople. He applies this to himself and to his 
brother Michael. Hence he has long thought of abdicating in favour of the 
latter, but has postponed it in the hope of having a son, for whom he has fervently 
supplicated heaven, Moreover, he would not abdicate as long as the Grand Duke 
George lived, for he could not bequeath to his country so ephemeral a reign. He 
was also prevented by the Conference at The Hague, for it was pointed out to 
him that to abdicate while it was sitting would be a kind of breach of faith. 


But he has always sai‘d :—‘I am powerless to realize my plans. If I have a 
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son I will keep the Throne for him, but if not I will renounce it.’ He agreed, 
however, to wait until the end of the Conference, but the result of that Con- 
ference seemed to him a rebuff, and he considered that he had made himself 
ridiculous. Hence the publication in the Oficial Messenger of an article extolling 
the Conference as a great success and as the realization of his programme. I 
do not think he will be deceived by this stratagem. Lastly, his intention to 
abdicate explains his telegram to Prince Louis Bonaparte, which, though denied, 
was really sent, for he said:—‘ This only commits me personally, not the 
Emperor.’ 

‘*M. Deleassé has been sent on the close of the Peace Conference in order to 
convince Nicholas ITI. that he, not only as Emperor, but also as a man of honour, 
has entered into a solemn engagement with France, and that his abdication would 
be a desertion, inasmuch as nobody knows what the Grand Duke Michael would 
be. M. Deleassé has, accordingly, started in haste in order to arrive before the 
Tsar’s departure for Darmstadt, where, it is believed, he means to carry out his 
abdication.” 


Naturally, all the other journalists in Europe feel bound to ridicule 
a story which they would have been delighted to circulate had 
they obtained it from any credible source. 


It is not necessary to have overheard the Franco- 
FRANCE AND Russian conversations, at St. Petersburg, in order to 
Russia, ° . 

guess their general tenour. The Russian Govern- 

ment is known to resent the rapprochement between Germany 
and France, for which the Kaiser has worked with such forethought, 
skill, and—as M. Urbain Gohier demonstrates ‘in his very interest- 
ing paper—marked success. The recent interchange of effusive 
telegrams between the German Emperor and President Loubet 
brought matters to a head, and after vainly endeavouring to 
represent that they were the real stage managers of this dramatic 
episode, the Russian Government felt it would be as well to show 
Short that he was an outsider, and that Codlin was France’s real 
friend. That is why M. Delcassé was invited to St. Petersburg at 
that particular moment. The invitation was accepted with alacrity 
—the Republic being glad of an opportunity to remind her new 
suitor that she has an old friend, and her old friend that she has 
anew suitor. At this moment, in spite of her fearful internal 
dissensions, France undoubtedly occupies a strong diplomatic 
position, and if she put herself up to a Eurcpean auction she would 
be knocked down at a very high price. In order to retain her 
ally, Russia will be compelled to meet the seductive flatteries of 
the Kaiser by promises of diplomatic support for French interests 
in various parts of the world. We shall not be the least astonished 
if France takes some forward step this autumn, which will 
bring her into conflict with British claims and interests, so that 
Russia may have an opportunity of removing the soreness caused 
by her abandonment of her ally during the Fashoda crisis. That 

9* 
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Russia is anxious to explain away her conduct last autumn is 
shown by a remarkable statement that has been circulated in 
Europe, which is thought to be traceable to the Russian Foreign 
Office. This priceless gem made its first appearance in an Austrian 
paper :—“ If it were permissible to reveal certain military measures 
adopted by Russia during the Fashoda incident, it would be seen 
that France had certainly not failed to receive the support of 
Russia at that critical juncture. The French politicians who deny 
the value of the Russian alliance would then understand why it 
was that the irreconcilable attitude of the British Government 
suddenly gave place to a more accommodating disposition, which 
enabled M. Delcassé to settle the difference in a friendly way.” It 
was remarked that M. Delcassé’s visit to St. Petersburg was 
accompanied by a short campaign in the Russian Press against the 
admission of Germany to the Franco-Russian combination, but that, 
nevertheless, the Kaiser has continued his courtship of France 
by a touching tribute to her fallen heroes of 1870. This three- 
cornered game is going to be highly entertaining. 


Throughout the discussions on the Chinese 
ee ANY AN? question in Parliament and on platforms, British 

Ministers have suggested that as Great Britain 
has gratuitously supported German policy in the Far East, and 
has recognized the German sphere of influence in the Shantung 
Province, so in her turn Germany would support British policy 
and recognize the British sphere in the Yang-tsze Valley. We 
have never been able to discover the basis of this belief, and there 
have been no German official declarations to warrant it. Some 
light has been thrown on the matter during the past month. The 
Jologne Gazette, which is, for the time being, at any rate, the most 
important paper in Germany, as the one which most frequently 
expresses the views current in official circles on questions of 
foreign policy, contained on August 6th* a long article discussing 
Mr. Yerburgh’s proposal to “ Egyptianize” the Yang-tsze Valley, 
which appeared in the August National Review.+ After an able 
exposition of Mr. Yerburgh’s arguments, The Cologne Gazette closes 
with a somewhat significant criticism, to which we particularly 


desire to draw the attention of Englishmen interested in the China 
question :— 


‘The whole scheme, sensible as it sounds and sensible as it may be from an 
English point of view, contains many difficulties. It seems more than doubtful if 
the present rulers of China would regard the measures taken by the English in 
Egypt as the pattern they would like to see followed at their expense in the Yang- 
tsze Valley. For, in fact, such a course would not only involve the separation of 


* See Times, August 7th. 
t+ ‘*Our Duty towards China,” by R. A. Yerburgh, M.P. 
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the most fertile portion of the Empire from the Chinese body politic; the 
necessary remodelling of the administration would be the beginning of a revolu- 
tion which could only end with the break-up of the present system. Nor, to be 
frank, do we think that any of the interested Powers would be magnanimous 
enough to remain disinterested spectators of this undertaking. The Powers 
would remember the lesson France learnt in Egypt ; they would insist upon co- 
operating with England, and would certainly not, like the Republic, retire from 
the work at the last moment. Who can tell whether even in Egypt too many 
cooks would not have spoilt the broth ; the Yang-tsze Valley is a pie in whicha 
number of people would like to have a finger, and we may take it that nothing 
will come of its ‘ Egyptianizing.’ ” 

The meaning of this passage is plainer than it is pleasant. So far 
from the Germans reciprocating our recognition of their Shantung 
sphere by recognizing our Yang-tsze sphere, they tell us—through 
the medinm of The Cologne Gazette—that we have no special 
position in the latter region as compared with other Powers, for 
“the Yang-tsze is a pie in which a number of people would like to 
have a finger.” Germany’s attitude in the Far East is therefore 
seen to be more hostile than that of Russia, who, by the recent 
railway agreement, recognizes our priority in the Yang-tsze region ; 
subsequently she opened Talienwan as a free port. Englishmen 
will not fail to note the respective attitudes of these two Powers, 
and also to wonder what are the real relations between the British 
and German Governments, and upon what foundations Ministerial 
assurances of German goodwill are built. We have lately had a 
specimen of German “ friendliness” in Samoa—shall we have 
a similar experience in China ? 


Two months ago we recorded the humiliating 
a defeat sustained by the German Emperor and the 
Imperial Government in the German Reichstag, an 

overwhelming majority of whose members refused their assent to 
the famous Penal Servitude Bill on which the Kaiser had set his 
heart as a drastic method of preventing strikes. This month we 
have to record the still more humiliating defeat inflicted upon the 
Emperor in his capacity as King of Prussia and the Prussian Govern- 
ment in the Prussian Diet. The episode has been very carefully 
and fully reported in The Times by telegrams, special articles 
and maps ; andas it is expected to have interesting results it may be 
as well to try and make it intelligible. The numerous rivers of 
Northern Germany, such as the Rhine, Ems, Weser, Elbe, Oder, and 
Vistula, which have long been used for commercial purposes, flow 
from south to north, so the Germans have naturally sought to con- 
nect these great routes by means of canals running from east to west. 
The most important of these projects is the Rhine-Elbe Canal, 
which has been discussed for the last forty years. Nothing definite 
was done, however, until 1878, when it was investigated by a tech. 
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nical and commercial commission, and in 1882 a practical scheme 
was drawn up by the engineers Michelis and Hess, which, according 
to The Times Berlin correspondent, “is in all essentials the same as 
that now before the country.” It was first laid before the Prussian 
Diet in 1883, to be rejected by the Upper House. Three years later 
a Bill providing for the construction of a canal between the Oder 
and the Spree was submitted to the Legislature, while the Rhine- 
Elbe scheme was reintroduced, assent being accorded to the con- 
struction of a canal connecting Dortmund with the river Ems. 
This undertaking was commenced in 1892, and the full waterway 
of 160 miles was completed in seven years at a cost of nearly 
£4,000,000. It was formally opened to navigation by the Emperor 
on August 10th, 1899. During the last few years the use of and 
demand for canals has developed enormously in Germany, and in 
April of this year the Prussian Government submitted to the Diet _ 
a comprehensive Bill providing, at a cost of £13,500,000, for the 
junction of the Rhine and the Elbe, which would connect the 
Rhenish and Westphalian country with Central and Eastern Ger- 
many,and thus bring what is mainly a manufacturing, into contact 
with what is mainly an agricultural, community. 


As The Times correspondent points out, the great 
attraction of the project—viz., that it would enable 
“western manufacturers to place their goods on 
the eastern and central markets at greatly reduced prices "—did 
not exactly smile upon the threatened interests. The industrial 
communities of Eastern Prussia not unnaturally regard the canal 
as a sort of Trojan horse containing a dangerous enemy which would 
descend upon and destroy them, while the agriculturists fear 
that their arduous struggle for existence might be rendered appre- 
ciably harder by a further cheapening of transport, which would 
enable the hated foreigner to undersell them at their very doors. 
That it would inflict serious loss on considerable sections of the 
population is not to be denied. It was certainly admitted by the 
Government, which suggested “compensations” of various kinds 
both to the industrials and agrarians to buy off their opposi- 
tion. The Emperor threw himself with characteristic ardour 
into the controversy, and challenged all and sundry in a public 
speech, declaring his intention of pushing the matter with all the 
“ inflexible determination” of his ancestor, the Great Elector. The 
military aspect of the undertaking doubtless appealed to him no 
less than its commercial advantages. Moltke strongly advocated it 
on purely strategic grounds in 1883, and the similar views of the 
present General Staff have been eloquently expounded by Colonel 
Budde, both before the Special Commission as well as in the Diet. 


OPPOSITION, 
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On August 16th, at the close of the Second Reading debate, there 
was a preliminary trial of strength on the first two paragraphs of 
the Rhine-Elbe Bill authorizing the construction of a canal from 
Dortmund to the Rhine and the improvement of the recently- 
opened Dortinund-Ems Canal. These were rejected by 212 votes 
to 209, the hostile majority being composed of the very parties 
upon which Prussian Governments habitually depend for their Par- 
liamentary position—viz., the Conservatives, Free Conservatives, 
and a section of Clericals; the minority supporting the Ministry 
being composed of the National Liberals, reinforced by the Radi- 
cals. This defeat was followed by persistent rumours of a com- 
promise, according to which the Opposition would accept one 
part of the scheme, while the Government would withdraw the 
rest. 


It is useless to try and understand Prussian Parlia- 

THREATS. | mentary procedure, so we must simply accept the 
fact that the defeat on the Second Reading was 

followed by a debate on the Third Reading. In the interval the 
Ministerial Press was instructed to intimidate the Opposition : the 
Cologne Gazette informed the mutineers that they stood at 
the parting of the ways, and that “if they maintained their 


present attitude of defiance the Crown will not hesitate to make a 
complete change in its relations to the Conservatives, and to 
modify its present political tendencies,” while the Berliner Neuste 
Nachrichten declared, “The King regards the conduct of the 
Conservatives as a personal challenge, and as completely changing 
the relation existing between the Crown and Conservatives. The 
King is resolved to take up the gauntlet and to fight out the 
struggle relentlessly.” Competent observers predicted that 
the Conservatives would surrender under this extraordinary 
pressure, as they had so often done before. But were the canal 
fifty times more valuable than it is reputed to be, it became the 
duty cf the Prussian Conservatives, in the face of such threats, to 
vindicate their independence and honour by rejecting the Bill. 
This view happily prevailed when the House reassembled on 
August 19th. Early in the debate Count Limburg, the Agrarian 
leader, settled the fate of the measure by declaring that he and his 
party had no intention of retreating from the position they had 
taken up. Even a Dissolution and a breach with the Government 
would not be so disastrous for the Conservatives as the total loss of 
reputation they would sustain if they were to abandon their 
opposition. Another of the Agrarians bluntly reminded Ministers 
that “the Conservative Party is not a Government Party saxs 
phrase.” 
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The venerable Prince Hohenlohe, uncle of the 
Humiiation, Emperor, Imperial Chancellor, and Prime Minister 
of Prussia—the big gun reserved for great emer- 
gencies—followed Count Limburg in a sensational speech, 
emphasizing the threats of the Ministerial Press :—“'The rejection 
of the Canal Bill will not involve its disappearance from the orders 
of the day. It will reappear, and the Government will then see to 
it that it is accepted. This question cannot be treated in an 
isolated manner, for it will have far-reaching consequences with 
regard to the relations which have hitherto existed between the 
Conservatives and the Government, and can only have an injurious 
effect upon the co-operation of the anti-revolutionary elements in 
the country, and especially upon their co-operation in questions 
of commercial politics. The gentlemen on the right had better 
think that over.” The “gentlemen on the right” resolutely 
refused to be thus blackmailed, and the only visible effect of 
Prince Hohenlohe’s ridiculous speech was to turn a narrow 
majority into a large one, the original Bill being rejected by 
no less than 235 votes to 147. A “compromise” proposed by 
a weak-kneed section of the Conservatives fared even worse, being 
defeated by 275 votes to 184. We do not feel competent to 
express any opinion on the merits of the Canal controversy, but 
the Agrarian Party are to be congratulated upon the courage and 
steadiness with which they resisted the efforts to terrorize them. 
At the time of going to press, the Prussian Government, though 
still tulking big about what they are going to do to the “ rebels,” 
hesitate to appeal to the electors against their members. The 
Times correspondent describes the position in terms which will 
enable the reader to judge in whose favour the crisis has been 
settled :—“It is easily to be understood that the Government 
shrinks from the struggle, yet it is hard to see what other course is 
open to it. To let the matter drop would be to acknowledge that 
Prussia is governed, not by the King, but by the League ot 
Agriculturists, and that a measure of the greatest importance, 
strongly supported by public opinion, backed by the whole force 
of the Ministry, warmly recommended by the military authorities, 
and in support of which the Monarch has pledged ‘a strong 
united Empire, obeying a single will, can yet not be carried against 
the wishes of the Eastern squirearchy.” 


Perhaps the most important episode in our 

Mp. CHATLIN'S domestic politics during the past month was the 
speech delivered by Mr. Henry Chaplin at Wyn- 

yard Park, on August 12th. As President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board and a Cabinet Minister not given to irresponsible 
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loquacity, we may fairly assume that he expressed the views 
of several, if not the majority, of his colleagues on a very 
serious question of domestic policy. He was probably flying 
a kite by request, in order that others might see which way 
the wind is blowing. He began by pointing out that for the 
last three months he and other members of the House of Com- 
mons had been trying to unravel one of the most complicated 
of all social problems—old-age pensions. Their labours had 
resulted in certain proposals which would form the basis for a 
satisfactory scheme, but “with that modesty which characterized 
Parliamentary committees, they kept the serious question of the 
cost of the proposals for examination by experts.” The speaker 
expressed his astonishment at the extravagant statements of 
certain newspapers that twelve or twenty millions sterling yearly 
would be the minimum cost of the committee’s scheme, and that 
such a sum might be raised by a duty of five shillings or ten 
shillings on foreign corn. This might be an attractive prospect to 
an agricultural audience, but it was his duty to say, “Do not 
believe it, do not be led away by such seductive suggestions.” Ten 
shillings a quarter on foreign corn would add sensibly to the price 
of bread, and, even for the sake of old-age pensions, he did not 
believe the working-classes, with whom the decision of the question 
rested, would be content deliberately and appreciably to raise by 
taxation the price of an article of primary necessity to all. But 
that estimate was an immense exaggeration, and the majority or 
the committee would never have made proposals calculated 
to have results of this character. If those who made this sugges- 
tion had limited themselves to the old shilling duty upon grain it 
would have been different, for it was notorious that the price of 
bread did not alter, though wheat rose or fell four shillings or five 
shillings. When the shilling was first taken off, bread never 
altered one farthing, nor would it if the shilling were reimposed. 
The only objection to the tax at that time was purely sentimental, 
to get rid of what Mr. Lowe called “the last rag of Protection.” 
But no Chancellor of the Exchequer would repeal a tax on such 
grounds now. This shilling duty would, if reimposed, produce two 
millions or more, which would be “a nice little nucleus for 


any modest scheme of old-age pensions proposed, and well worth 
considering.” 


Our respected contemporary, The Spectator, which 
_ THE usually treats Free Trade as though it were a 

** SPECTATORS ee ° 
OnsLAvcut, revealed religion rather than an economic theory, 
made a vehement, if not surprising, attack upon 
Mr. Chaplin for dallying with such an unclean thing as a registra 


tion duty :—*“ That a Cabinet Minister should encourage such a 
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proposal, and with an obviously Protectionist intent, is a matter 
which cannot but be a subject of grave concern to thoughtful 
Unionists—to all Unionists, that is, who care for the essential 
objects and interests of the Party, and who realize how important 
it is that the ruinous policy of Home Rule, which is not dead, but 
only comatose, should be faced with a united front.” In other 
words, the suggestion to restore the former registration duty upon 
grain for the purpose of creating an old-age pensions fund threatens 
to break up the Unionist Party and disintegrate the United 
Kingdom! The writer proceeds to reinforce his objections by 
appealing in turn to the selfish fears of every interest which might 
conceivably be affected, which is surely a novel method of up- 
holding the great Cobdenite fetish, and one suggesting that the 
faithful are becoming uneasy as to its future. If Mr. Chaplin’s 
proposal does not directly threaten the consumer’s pocket, does it 
not threaten the profits of the baker, and would he not take it out 
of his workpeople or his customers? Again, the British farmer 
would suffer because he uses grain as feeding stuff, as also would 
“the breeders and keepers of horses and cattle,” while the British 
biscuitmaker would be brought to the brink of ruin! Finally, 
“if these reasons are not strong enough to condemn Mr. Chaplin’s 
proposed revival of the Corn Laws, there is one which should 
specially interest all Unionists and Imperialists. If we tax corn 
we must tax the corn of Canada and of Australia. It would be 
useless to exempt Colonial corn, for if we did so we should collect 
nomoney. . . . But to tax so important a Colonial product as 
corn would deal a heavy blow to the Empire.” As the Empire 
is built on Free Trade—apart from the “local octrois” which the 
Colonists “are foolish enough to think a good form of raising 
revenue ”— if we “ begin building tariff walls nominally for revenue 
purposes, but really to help the farmer, there can only be one end. 
The Empire of which we are so justly proud, and to preserve 
which the best Englishman would place no limits as regards the 
sacrifice of life and treasure, will begin to fall in ruin, for its 
foundations will be sapped,” &c. 


We feel convinced that Mr. Chaplin was entirely 

Tue Baker. unconscious of the monster that some Free Trade 
Frankenstein would conjure up as the inevitable 

consequence of his modest proposal. Nor need we express our 
entire dissent from the eloquent alarm of The Spectator. The old 
registration duty could be reimposed for revenue purposes without 
any infringement of Free Trade principles, seeing that it existed 
during the twenty years following the repeal of the Corn Laws, 
which is recognised as the golden age of Free Trade. And if it be 
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the case, as suggested, that the baking trade pockets the two millions 
per annum which the duty would contribute to the Exchequer, is 
that a reason that the country should forego a valuable source of 
revenue? We believe, however, that it would have a stimulating 
effect upon the baking trade, which is an absurdly antiquated 
and ramshackle system urgently needing reform and reorganization. 
If its weaker members were weeded out so much the better for 
the public. Bread could not become dearer nor could it be worse 
than to-day. We feel equally unmoved by the apprehensions 
expressed as to the injury to be inflicted by “ the Chaplin tariff” 
upon the farmer, the pastoralist, or Huntley and Palmer, and we 
doubt whether any of those threatened industries could be 
induced to endorse their champion’s apprehensions. There is, 
admittedly, something in the “ Imperial” argument that a tax on 
Colonial grain would irritate the Colonies, but it would not be 
resented if associated with the principle of preference over 
foreign grain. Australia would not mind facing a shilling duty on 
her corn if Russian corn paid two shillings, nor would Canada 
mind paying on the lower scale if her neighbour paid on 
the higher. All the evidence goes to show that a preferential 
registration duty in the Mother Country in favour of Colonial 
produce would be infinitely more popular throughout the Empire 
than the present system, which gives the foreigner the same 
privileges of free entry as our own people. 


For these and other reasons too numerous to 
ere specify here we are unable to assent to the force 
ra ey of reasoning which is said to commend itself to 
“all thoughtful Unionists,” and if such be their views and feelings 
it would be idle to disguise the fact that the Unionist Party has 
got itself into a serious mess by embarking on Old-Age Pensions 
without counting either the minimum cost or the obvious conse- 
quences. It is not merely that our leaders pledged themselves on 
the subject at the last General Election—pledges which have been 
publicly reiterated in Parliament since—but the House of Com- 
mons Committee, presided over by Mr. Chaplin, representing 
the Government, and largely composed of Ministerialists, has 
carried the inatter a step farther by recommending an elaborate 
and comprehensive scheme. Let us look at this scheme, referred 
to by Mr. Chaplin in his speech. After rejecting all the other 
proposals submitted to them the Committee decided by nine 
votes to four on the one set forth in their report.* According to 

this plan— 

“ Any person who satisfies the Pension authority that he— 


* See Report from the Select Committee on Aged Deserving Poor, which may 
be ordered through any bookseller, price 5d. 
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“1. Is a British subject ; 

“2. Is sixty-five years of age ; 

“3, Has not within the last twenty years been convicted of an 
offence and sentenced to penal servitude or imprisonment without 
the option of a fine; 

“4. Has not received poor relief other than medical relief, unless 
under circumstances of a wholly exceptional character, during 
twenty years prior to the application for a pension ; 

“5. Is resident within the district of the Pension authority ; 

“6. Has not an income from any source of more than ten shillings 
a week; and 

“7, Has endeavoured to the best of his ability, by his industry or 
by the exercise of reasonable providence, to make provision for 
himself and those immediately dependent on him ; 

“shall receive a certificate to that effect, and be entitled to a 
pension.” It is added that “ person means either man or woman.” 
The Committee explain that it has been impossible for them 
“within the means and the time at our disposal to arrive at any 
estimate, which can in any way be relied on, either as to the 
number of applicants who would be eligible for pensions or as to 
the cost the pensions would entail.” They suggest that this task 
should be committed to a Recess Committee of financial experts, 


who shall estimate “on the basis of the proposal that we recom- 
mend.” 


Mr. Chaplin deprecates the suggestion that his 
Committee’s scheme would cost as much as 
£10,000,000 per annum. We believe it would soon grow to this 
amount, but, in the interim, let us halve it and assume the charge 
upon the Exchequer not to exceed £5,000,000. We would ask 7he 
Spectator—which has in the past afforded earnest and able support 
to Mr. Chamberlain’s pension policy—and other “thoughtful 
Unionists,” who have won seats on the faith of pension pledges, 
how any such sum can be raised without enlarging the area of 
taxation, ¢.¢., without bringing under contribution some article of 
general consumption? But if an infinitesimal registration duty 
on grain is viewed with anathema as a “revival of the Corn Laws,” 
would a countervailing duty on sugar be more acceptable to 
financial purists ? We cannot both eat our cake and have it; in 
other words, we cannot enjoy old-age pensions without paying for 
them. This is clearly recognized by Mr. Lecky in the trenchant 
and hostile memorandum which he appends to the Committee’s 
report. Writing as a frank opponent of Old-Age Pensions, he 
says: “Some schemes that have been before us, and many of 
those pressed on us by resolutions from the outside, though un- 
accompanied by any estimate of cost, would probably amount to 
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considerably more than ten millions a year, and it is certain that 
the annual charge would be an increasing one. Even if, as some 
persons desire, it could be directly thrown entirely on the richer 
classes, its inevitable effect would be to cripple the general pros- 
perity by the reduction or emigration of capital, and the con- 
sequent diminution of purchasers and employment. Jn fact, 
however, it would probably be found impossible to maintain under 
these new conditions our present system of taxation. A wider 
basis would become necessary, and the burden would be directly as 
well as indirectly felt by all classes.” The cost being the crux 
of the problem, it would be as well if the proposed Recess Com- 
mittee were invited to examine all possible sources of revenue. 
We believe that all the serious sources, except indirect taxation, 
have been exhausted, and that a very strong case can be made 
out for charging a popular reform to a popular tax. If the 
Government have not the moral courage to tap the only available 
reservoir they will get themselves and their followers into a 


hopeless impasse. Unionists will regret that they ever heard of 
Old-Age Pensions. 


On the last day of July the Archbishops of Canter- 


THE 


a. bury and York gave their long-awaited decision in 
~ Decision. the cases submitted to them involving (1) the 


lawfulness of the liturgical use of incense, and 
(2) carrying lights in procession. The Primate who read the 
opinion was careful to point out that he and his brother Arch- 
bishop were not a court, and had no coercive jurisdiction. Con- 
sequently theirs was not “a judgment” in the legal sense of the 
term—differing therein from that in the Bishop of Lincoln’s 
case, which was a full trial with all the attributes thereof—this 
being but the expression of opinion or of fatherly admonition. 
The Archbishops commence by declaring that “there is no direc- 
tion in the Book of Common Prayer either enjoining or authorizing 
either of these practices,” (the use of incense or processional lights), 
and they proceed to point out that “the ministration of the 
ministers is contained in and prescribed by the Book of Common 
Prayer. It is there that we find what is the form to be observed 
in all the offices of public worship. Every clergyman is required 
to use the form in the Book of Common Prayer prescribed, and 
none other, and the only authority which can bind or authorize 
the clergymen to make any variation whatever from what is con- 
tained in the Book is either an Act of Convocation, legalized when 
necessary by Parliament, or the order of the Crown, issued with 
the advice and consent of the Metropolitan under the Act of 1559, 
or a direction of the Ordinary under the Uniformity Act Amend- 
ment Act of 1872.” It had been argued that omission is not pro- 
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hibition, and that consequently these ceremonies remained lawful ; 
but “ prohibition is prohibition,” and nothing can be clearer than 
the words used in the Act of 1559 prohibiting the use of any cere- 
mony not ordered in the Book :— 

«* And, further, be it enacted by the Queen’s Highness, with the assent of the 
Lords and Commons in this present Parliament assembled, and by authority of 
the same, that all and singular ministers in any cathedral or parish church, or 
other place within this realm of Eagland, Wales, and the marches of the same, or 
other the Queen’s dominions, shall from and after the Feast of the Nativity of St. 
John Baptist next coming, be bounden to say and use the mattins evensong cele- 
bration of the Lord’s Supper and administration of each of the sacraments and all 
their common and open prayer, in such order and form as is mentioned in the said 
Book so authorized by Parliament in the said fifth and sixth year of the reign of 
King Edward VI., with one alteration or addition of certain lessons to be used on 
every Sunday in the year, and the form of the Litany altered and corrected, and 
two sentences only added in the delivery of the sacrament to the communicants, 
and none other or otherwise.” 


The closing section of the Act still further confirms this by saying, 
“ And be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid, that all 
laws, statutes, and ordinances, wherein or whereby any other 
service administration of sacraments or common prayer is limited, 
established, or set forth to be used within this realm or any other 
the Queen’s dominions or countries shall from henceforth be 
utterly void and of none effect.” The words “none other or other- 
wise” in the first of these quotations are, in the Archbishop’s 
judgment, clearly meant to exclude all variations. Their Graces 
are unable to sanction the view dear to “Catholic” fanatics that 
“the Act of 1559, not having previously received the assent of the 
Convocations, has no authority from the Church, and is therefore 
not binding on the consciences of the clergy,” because, “ though it 
was not possible at the moment to give the Convocations their 
proper place, yet the Church fully accepted the Act at the time, 
and its authority was never questioned.” 


Upon these premises the Archbishops condemn all 

a material variations from the Book of Common 
Prayer, while recognizing that certain variations 

“are so brief, so long in use, so unimportant, that a Bishop 
would be justified in refusing to allow a clergyman to be pro- 
secuted because of his use of them.” A careful review of the 
use of incense induces the Archbishops to come to the conclusion 
(while “there was nothing to prevent the use of incense for the 
purpose of sweetening the atmosphere of a church whenever and 
wherever such sweetening was needed,” or to prevent the Crown 
and Archbishop of Canterbury from ordering new ceremonies, in- 
cluding the use of incense, ¢.g.,on some great State occasion) “ that 
the use of incense in the public worship, and as a part of that 
worship, is not at present enjoined nor permitted by the law of the 
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Church of England, and it is our duty to request the clergy who 
so use it to discontinue that use.” The question of “processional 
lights” is decided in the same sense:—“It is obvious at once 
that precisely the same line of reasoning is applicable to the case 
of processions carrying lights as we have applied to the case of 
incense, There is no authority for such processions, and they are 
therefore neither enjoined nor permitted. To light up the church 
for the purpose of adding to its beauty or its dignity stands on the 
same footing with hanging up banners, decorating with flowers or 
with holly, or the like. The ceremonies of carrying lights about 
have a different character. And in this case, as in that of incense, 
we are obliged to request the clergy to discontinue what the law of 
the Church of England does not permit—the carrying of lights in 
procession—and in this decision we have the support of the late 
Archbishop Benson in his judgment in the case of the Bishop of 
Lincoln.” The archiepiscopal decision closes with an earnest 
exhortation to the clergy on the duty of submission to episcopal 
authority :—“ All alike have consented to the Book of Common 
Prayer; and the Book of Common Prayer requires all persons, not 
only if they doubt but if they find that others disagree with them 
concerning the meaning of the directions contained in the Book, 
to resort to the Bishop of the diocese, who may, if he thinks fit, 
send the question to the Archbishop for his decision. In order to 
give the fullest opportunity to any who diversely take any question 
of this kind to give reasons for their opinion, we have suspended 
our decision until we had heard the matter fully and learnedly 
argued before us; and we have now given our decision as the: 
Prayer Book requires us todo. We entreat the clergy, for the 
sake of the peace of the Church, which we all so much desire, to 
accept our decision thus conscientiously given in the name of our 
common Master, the Supreme Head of the Church, the Lord whose 
commission we bear.” 


The position of the Church of England has been 
Tue Marptots. immensely strengthened by this eminently wise, 

just, and sensible decision of the Archbishops. It 
will commend itself to all but the marplots. It reflects great 
honour upon the august tribunal from which it proceeds, and 
thoroughly justifies those who have refused to lose their heads 
over ritualistic excesses on the ground that “we may trust the 
Archbishops.” It would be unreasonably sanguine to anticipate 
the immediate close of the “crisis,” since Lord Halifax admitted 
some months ago, in a burst of candour, that he should only 
submit to a judgment that commended itself to his judgment, 
ie. a decision in his favour. So we may expect that he and his 
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immediate entowrage will remain contumacious, and continue the 
practices now pronouncéd to be unlawful. Why they have not 
long ago shaken the dust of the Anglican Church off their feet and 
betaken themselves to a more congenial atmosphere is one of those 
mysteries that to the plain man is impenetrable. Perhaps they 
will have the moral courage to take this course now that it is 
intimated to them from the highest ecclesiastical quarters that 
their efforts to disturb the Reformation settlement have failed. 
Although the Halifax Party have managed to turn the whole 
country upside down, we shall shortly see how absurdly few in 
numbers they are, for the overwhelming mass of High Churchmen 
will loyally abide by the Lambeth judgment, decision, opinion, or 
admonition, call it what you will. Sir William Harcourt, who has 
siinply used the Church question as a political tool, is evidently 
alarmed at the prospect of such a submission, so he has commenced 
a fresh series of letters in The Times gloating over the dis- 
comfiture of the Ritualists, with the object of goading them into 
disobedience, so that Disestablishment and other causes dear to 
Radicals may be advanced. Surely in vain the net is spread in 
the sight of any bird. High Churchmen will prefer to listen to the 


loyal appeal of Lord Hugh Cecil and others without arriére 
pensée. 


: It is not irrelevant in this connection to refer to a 

Wir ENGLAND yemarkable article that appeared lately in the 
Carnouic? —Jeading Italian review, Nuova Antologia. It has 
attracted a good deal of attention in every country 

except England, though of primary interest to Englishmen, as 
calculated to allay the unnecessary apprehensions excited by the 
Halifax movement. In this paper a British Roman Catholic, Mr. 
Richard Bagot, discusses the question, “Will England become 
Catholic ?” and advises his co-religionists elsewhere to withdraw 
from their fool’s paradise if they imagine such a vain thing. He 
explains that foreigners visiting London are liable to be misled by 
the crowded congregations attending Catholic places of worship, 
three-fourths of whom are non-Catholics, attracted by the splendid 
spectacle and the general dreariness elsewhere. Then, again, the 
much advertised conversions to Catholicism are without signifi- 
cance, as they so rarely comprise people of any influence—men of 
science, letters, or politics being conspicuous by their absence from 
the lists of the converted. The impartial observer must, in fact, be 
convinced that the so-called Catholic movement in England is 
sterile. Mr. Bagot adds, however, that it is not the least surprising 
that the Catholics should be deluded as to their true position in 
this country, for within a hundred years they were subject to 
actual persecution. This has completely died out, and to-day the 
Roman Church is not only free but respected. The Crown has no 
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more loyal subjects, while the Catholic clergy has succeeded in 
winning the esteem of Protestants. It is, therefore, not unnatural 
that Catholics should cherish confident hopes as regards the future, 
but the official statistics offer no encouragement, and the writer is 
convinced that “English sentiment towards Roman Catholicism 
has never really changed.” He points out that the chief 
link between the “self-styled Catholic Church” (the Halifax 
movement), and the real article, is the Confessional, and that as 
soon as the British public realized this: 

‘The higher clergy of the Established Church, the Ministers of State, peers, 
Members of Parliament without distinction of party, the whole Nonconformist 
body, and the English Press all lifted up their voices in angry protest against that 
system of obligatory confession which the Roman Catholic Church requires, and 
which is to-day practised in the ritualist churches . . . which all English 
parties and sects are in perfect accord in condemning as an intolerable abuse of 
the moral and spiritual liberty of the individual, and as a usurpation on the part 
of the priest of powers which belong to God alone.” 

The article concludes thus :—“ For the reasons, therefore, which I 
have given, and for many others into which I have not been able 
to enter, I feel that the proper answer to the question, ‘ Will 
England become Catholic?’ is comprised in the single word 
‘Never’ !” 

An exceedingly interesting interpretation of the 
To veneer law of copyright has been given by Mr. Justice 

ICTORY. ° . ‘ 

North. Presumably it will be appealed against, 
but for the present it stands. The proprietors of The Times had 
applied for an interlocutory injunction to restrain Mr. John Lane, 
the publisher, from further publishing, in a book entitled Appre- 
ciations and Addresses of Lord Rosebery, reports of certain 
speeches delivered by the ex-Premier taken from the columns of 
The Times. The learned judge held that the reporter of the 
speeches had established a copyright in them, which passed to the 
proprietors of The Times, and that they were consequently entitled 
to the injunction sought. This decision has excited a good deal of 
indignation which is not easy to understand. Without the aid of 
the shorthand reporter an extempore speech is without permanent 
value, because it cannot be preserved in print or pass into book 
form. Is it irrational to regard it as the property of its author, 
ie., the reporter? As against the speaker there is no injustice 
seeing that he can protect himself either by writing out before- 
hand or employing his own reporter. The reporter’s skill is no 
mean art, as many a slovenly speaker who utters unreadable 
rubbish realizes when he peruses his beautifully-finished sentences 
in the next day’s newspaper. A speech is, in fact, one thing, and a 
report another. The former belongs to the speaker. The latter 
to the reporter. That is the net result of Mr. Justice North’s 
decision, which to our lay mind is in accordance with equity and 
common-sense. 

VOL, XXXIV. 3 


ANGLOPHOBIA—A FRENCH WARNING TO 
ENGLAND. 


THE symptoms of a rapprochement between France and Germany 
were examined in the August number of this Review by an 
English writer.* It may conceivably be of interest that the same 
subject should be considered from a somewhat different stand- 
point by a Frenchman. 

I shall permit myself to contest one detail only in the assertions 
and conjectures of “Ignotus” concerning the “strange possibilities 
which he discerns. While it is not doubtful that Germany enter- 
tains sinister designs upon Holland, whose annexation to the 
German Empire would commend itself on various grounds, some 
historical and others purely selfish, no one in France harbours 
the schemes of Napoleon III. and his Ambassador, Benedetti, with 
regard to Belgium. It may indeed be safely affirmed that there is 
no French citizen who would fail to regard any aggression upon 
Belgian independence as both a blunder and a crime. Apart, 
however, from this speculation, “Ignotus” expresses the exact 
! truth in his article. It is the fact that Germany, satisfied with her 
victories over Austria and France, and ambitious of becoming a 
great maritime and colonial Power, seeks to range under her hege- 
mony the states of Continental, or, at any rate, of Central Europe, 
and to direct them against the British Empire; to this end she has 
devoted the last fifteen years to effecting a reconciliation with 
France. It is likewise true that her skilful and persevering pro- 
paganda has appreciably modified French opinion. It is also true 
that this modification takes the indirect form of antipathy to 
England rather than the direct form of attachment to Germany. 

What does this manifestation of Anglophobia signify? Wherein 
lies its importance? These are the questions asked by “ Ignotus,” 
and he answers himself by a reference to the sapient calculations 
of statesmen, the machiavelian craft of diplomatists, or the inter- 
national jealousy engendered by commercial rivalry. 

I am inclined to attribute this portent to more general, deeper, 
and graver causes. It is not merely territorial or mercantile 


* «The Rapprochement between Germany and France,” by ‘‘ Ignotus.” 
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interests that are at stake but the highest political and moral 
issues, for we are in the midst of a struggle the result of which 
will decide the character of our common civilization during the 
approaching century. On the one side is liberty, justice, and pro- 
gress; on the other political servitude, oppression, and reaction. 
One or other of these forces will carry the day, according as the 
people of Western Europe prevail against, or succumb before, the 
Catholic and military conspiracy inspired by the Jesuits from 
Rome and the Emperor from Berlin. 

In order to give my proposition its real aT let me state 
my personal opinion on a delicate question, before disappearing 
from the discussion, leaving the facts to speak for themselves. I 
energetically repudiate the view accepted by the majority of my 
compatriots that France must necessarily hate either Germany or 
England, that we cannot dispense with an hereditary enemy, and 
that the execration of some other nation is essential to our well- 
being. To the symposium on the rapprochement between Germany 
and France published a few months ago in the Deutsch- 
Franzosische Rundschaw of Munich referred to by “ Ignotus, 
I contributed the following opinion :— 


‘* Nothing is more desirable in the interests of civilization, for the peace of 
the world, or for the honour of humanity than a sincere and cordial understanding 
between France and Germany. The men of the preceding generation who hurled 
these two great peoples against one another and who dug a yawning gulf between 
them, merit eternal malediction. The French and Germans have neither the same 
virtues nor the same vices. Misunderstandings between them may be inevitable 
but neither the one nor the other are bandits : industry, domestic happiness, and 
such pleasures as life affords are equally precious to both; their diverse geniuses 
are the complement of one another for the benefit of science and progress. Every 
people has its proper 7véle to fill. Both France and Germany have ceased to fill 


theirs since they began to exhaust themselves in murderous preparations. Bas 
les armes ! 


“Yes, certainly, France and Germany should make it up on condition that they 


become reconciled for the pur pose of perpetuating the general peace, and not in 
order to threaten another nation.’ 


Let communities cultivate friendship and dwell together in 
peace, devoting their respective faculties to the struggle with 
nature; clearly that should be the common objective of humanity. 
But if through the blunders or perverseness of Governments, the 
aberration of ignorant crowds, or the crimes of political or financial 
speculators, the present state of international hostility is to be 
prolonged, and it becomes imperative for the French people to 
choose between her two neighbours, Germany and England, the 
problem may be expressed thus: France must elect between the 
party of human advancement and that of reaction, between a 
future of light and justice or a relapse into political slavery; in 
other words, between liberty on the one hand and the resuscitated 

3* 
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Holy Alliance on the other. That is undoubtedly the issue pre- 
sented to-day. 

The respect and admiration one may entertain for the British 
nation does not necessarily imply an unreserved approval of all its 
actions and aspirations. The best of nations are no more perfect 
than the best of men. Ifa foreigner praised the English for never 
having wanted in moderation, equity, or disinterestedness, they 
would be the first to despise such gross flattery, and their con- 
science would decline to accept it. But one fact is indisputable. 
It is the happy lot of the English people to be regarded throughout 
the world as the pioneer and guide of other nations in the practice 
of political and civil liberty. That is why in all times and 
throughout Europe, particularly in France, Liberalism has 
coincided with a sympathy for England, while hatred of England 
has invariably supplied both the symptom and the strength of 
the reactionary current. To-day throughout Europe, and notably 
in France, which I will take as an illustration, the hostility against 
England is rising, and with it is rising the tempest of political, 
religious, philosophic, and economic reaction. 

It is England’s glory to see her cause linked to that of human 
liberty, but this glory carries with it certain grave risks of which 
she will become conscious before long. For against England and 
against liberty the Holy Alliance of reactionary Governments and 
the Roman Catholic Church are ranging themselves. The chosen 
chief of the Holy Alliance is the German Emperor, while the Roman 
Catholic Church is dominated by the Jesuits whose “General” is 
the real Pope. Curiously enough this very year the Jesuits have 
been officially recalled to and reinstated in Germany, whence they 
had been expelled. The coincidence is suggestive. 

Let us now glance at what is passing in France. Since he 
mounted the Imperia] throne the German Emperor has seized 
every opportunity to court his western neighbours. Shipwrecks, 
fires, the deaths of marshals defeated by his grandfather, anarchist 
outrages, Presidential elections and resignations, every incident 
has in turn furnished him with material for congratulations or 
condolences, frequently expressed with much delicacy of feeling. 
And it must be added that the coldness with which these 
courtesies were originally greeted has sensibly diminished, if it 
has not altogether disappeared. “Ignotus” credits the German 
Sovereign with a morbid desire “ to figure at the Paris Exhibition 
and to prance along the Boulevards acclaimed by the Paris mob.” 
I venture to think that in seeking a reconciliation and rapproche- 
ment with France, a statesman of the Imperial intelligence is 
animated by somewhat more serious motives. 

On their side the French have the strongest possible reasons 
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to dread a conflict with Germany, so they may without bad 
grace or arriére pensée allow themselves to be seduced by the 
blandishments of Berlin. Their numerical inferiority to the 
Germans necessarily involves a military inferiority, which in- 
creases every year, while the anarchy and confusion of the 
two great administrations concerned with French National 
Defence, the financial chaos, the waste and robbery of the 
immense resources lavished by Parliament during the last thirty 
years on our War Office and our Admiralty without any attempt 
or desire to exercise control, render the community exceedingly 
apprehensive as to their military efficiency. Deceived in the most 
odious manner by the military chiefs of 1870, France has a 
presentiment that she would be similarly deceived by her present 
chiefs, who are either sunk in complete carelessness or plunged 
in intrigue and conspiracy. 

It is impossible for Englishmen living in a country where 
Parliamentary control is loyally accepted by the army and the 
navy to imagine the resistance that is offered by French generals 
and admirals to any attempt at supervision. They are willing to 
concede to the representatives of the people the right to allot them a 
milliard (£40,000,000) per annum, but they claim the right to 
dispose of this sum as they please, and in order to evade all proper 
audit of their accounts they have adopted so elaborate a system of 
falsification as to be frequently unable to understand it themselves. 
The rapporteur-général of the Budget, M. Camille Pelletan, 
one of our most skilful financial experts, has lately declared that 
the military and naval administrations are no more able than 
Parliament to account for the thirty milliards (£1,200,000,000) 
voted since 1872 for National Defence. 

The general chaos of our Army was exemplified in the Sudan, 
Tonquin, Madagascar, &c., where military incapacity was re- 
sponsible for a sacrifice of men and money out of all propor- 
tion to the results. Following our national traditions, we put a 
good face on these misfortunes, and loaded General de Négrier 
with laurels after his disastrous rout at Langson, as also General 
Duchesne for losing half his men without fighting, as formerly we 
had glorified Canrobert and MacMahon after the catastrophes 
associated with their names. But huzzahs do not always succeed 
in obscuring the reality, and only a mediocre confidence is in- 
spired by crushing defeats or Cadmean victories. 

The mental and moral condition of the Army, which has been 
disclosed during the developments of the Ajfaire Dreyfus, has 
stereotyped the judgment of all that part of the population capable 
of exercising judgment. The blind obstinacy, the demoralization, 
the prodigious accumulation of lies, perjuries, and forgeries, the 
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widespread treachery, the furious enmities, the general baseness, 
the unanimous and violent solidarity of practically the entire army 
with an Esterhazy and a Henry, with full knowledge of what they 
were, the one a forger, perjurer, and traitor, the other a swindler, 
traitor, forger, and brothel-keeper; finally, the repugnant and 
disgusting comedies of false beards, and intrigues between fine 
ladies and street-walkers, the plans of campaign elaborated in street 
lavatories, &c., &c., completely exhaust the resources of indignation 
and contempt. A praiseworthy effort has been made to mitigate 
our discouragement by the amiable theory that these failings were 
limited to a handful of individuals. The evidence of facts is un- 
fortunately fatal to this view. The cruel persecutions inflicted 
upon’ the few officers who have acted honourably has made them 
conspicuous, and has thus unhappily revealed their very small 
numbers. Against this tiny handful of brave, dutiful, and loyal 
men must be set the fact that the great army of officers who have 
played a sinister part in this drama belong to every section of 
Society, are of every age, of every rank, and of every branch of the 
Service. There is little to choose between the countless villains of 
the piece, and their conduct is upheld by professional opinion. 
We are, therefore, not dealing with individual failings, but with a 
corruption so general as to demonstrate the corruption of the 
whole institution. Such a disclosure cannot be without capital 
effect on our national policy, and the histrionic declamations of a 
few charlatans of the Dérouléde type are calculated to mislead 
the unwary if they are not so designed. In truth, the policy 
of La Revanche, already worn out by three decades of rhetoric, 
would with difficulty have resisted the effect of these exposures. 
But there is a still more potent factor of which Englishmen 
remain sublimely unconscious. Compulsory military service would 
summon to the frontier all sound men between the ages of twenty 
and forty-five in the event of a war with Germany, and this know- 
ledge has greatly abated our ardour for such an adventure. It is 
true that the League of Patriots and a few self-advertising officers 
continue annually to play the comedy of recapturing an effigy of 
‘Strasburg on the Place de la Concorde in Paris, but the proposal 
to retake the real Strasburg would not meet with the smallest 
approval either in Parliament or the Press. People were bellicose 
in the days when war only devoured the sons of artisans and 
peasants too poor to buy their discharge, but since it has been 
realized that mobilization would throw the entire manhood of the 
nation on to the Rhine the country has become pacific. Our 
governing classes, i.¢., the bourgeoisie, will only allow colonial 
expeditions because their sons who get off with a year’s service are 
exempted'therefrom. Thus Asia and Africa only consume men of 
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three years’ service who are drawn from the working-classes. The 
Figaro has lately (July 27th) discussed our military outlook with 
some candour .—“ The. French people is both military and pacific, 
the elector being against war because he would suffer by it. The 
Government is also against war because for it victory would be 
almost as disastrous as defeat—since victory might produce a 
Cesar. Under these conditions it is advisable to conceal the real 
facts from the patient and even to deceive oneself. This can be 
done under cover of a deafening demonstration which prevents all 
thought. Such is the uproarious réle which has devolved upon 
professional patriots, for it is their business to translate into phrases 
the war-cries and sacrifices borne by the general community. In 
this manner the Frenchman who desires both to possess a formidable 
army and to remain at his own fireside, tastes at once the excite- 
ment of war and blessings of peace.” 

The last hopes of the Revanche vanished with the illusions of 
the Russian Alliance. After having furnished several milliards to 
their former bugbears, the Cossacks, the French ultimately learnt 
that this mighty partnership was based upon existing territorial 
arrangements. In other words, it was founded upon a renuncia- 
tion of Alsace and Lorraine. So we were constrained to look 
on complacently while the high-minded Czar encouraged the 
massacre of the Armenians, and subsequently violated his constitu- 
tional oaths in order to destroy the liberties of Finland. At last 
we realized that while the Russian Government was ready to 
support every reactionary movement in Europe it would give no 
countenance to the claims of France against her conqueror. 

Being deprived of confidence in their military chiefs as also in 
their “ precious allies,” the French had no choice but to listen to 
the overtures of Germany. Then occurred that remarkable spec- 
tacle of a campaign in favour of Germany, inaugurated and 
prosecuted in the French Press by frenzied “ patriots,” by former 
apostles of La Revanche, notably by the head of the League of 
Forgers, the Academicien Jules Lemaitre, who has ceased to be 
a contemptible man of letters in order to become a still more con- 
temptible politician. As we are not apt to do things by halves in 
France we intimated our renunciation of the Anti-German policy 
with great brutality to the abandoned provinces, and utilized the 
Affaire Dreyfus to overwhelm with outrage all the most honour- 
able Alsatians and Lorrainers. 

In thus bridging the gulf which separated us from Germany a 
void was left in our national life, Against whom should be hence- 
forward directed our jingo songs, speeches, and articles? What 
was to be done with all this patriotic paraphernalia? It was im- 
possible to waste such an enormous stock of rowdy Chauvinism 
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which brings grist to the mills of so many malignant fools. With all 
the zeal in the world it could not be exhausted upon the King of 
Dahomey, the Chief of the Black Flags, or the Queen of the 
Hovas. The Parliamentary group of National Defence, presided 
over by a certain Georges Berry, thought they had an inspiration 
of genius. Last July these representatives of the people published 
a violent manifesto against the Prince of Monaco, and demanded 
that the Government should not humiliate France before this 
Principality ! 

France succeeded, however, in resisting this incitement to invade 
Monaco, so the patriots sought elsewhere, and as is notorious—they 
found England. She was the enemy of their dreams. 

This Anglophobe fury must not, however, be credited to the 
Fashoda incident. Curiously enough the names of Fashoda and 
Marchand are as popular on the other side of the Channel as on 
ours. Has not Lord Rosebery publicly vouched for the British 
regard for the gallant Major, which is indeed only natural? He 
has rendered no mean service to Great Britain in furnishing her 
with an opportunity of making a most advantageous settlement of 
the Nile question, and it would be no exaggeration to say that 
Westminster Abbey contains the ashes of many Englishmen who 
have done less for England than this distinguished French officer. 
His popularity in London is, therefore, as intelligible as the enthu- 
siasm with which he is regarded in Paris. Listen to the ecstasies 
of the Matin, which professes to be a serious paper, over our latest 
humiliation :—“ There is nothing in the annals of mankind sur- 
passing the descent of our foot soldier in the shallows of the 
Sfax, the siege of Abomey, the capture of Behanzin, and, lastly, 
Marchand’s horizontal (sic) journey across Africa, . . . Let 
us bare our heads before the flags of Tonkin, Dahomey, Madagascar, 
and Fashoda.” 

If the Fashoda episode was not the cause of the latest develop- 
ment of French “ Patriotism,” it has none the less supplied a 
welcome pretext for reviving that Anglophobe campaign which has 
long been inspired by, and conducted in, the interests of Germany, 
who hopes both to relieve the pressure upon her own frontier and 
to enlist the forces of France against the British Empire. The 
methods of this campaign are, to say the least of it, remarkable. 
The leading lesson impressed upon the French people is that 
menaces directed against England are as meritorious and far safer 
than those formerly levelled against Germany, for in the event of 
a war with the latter the flower of French manhood would be 
exposed to destruction, while in the case of a conflict with England 
only a few thousand sailors recruited from the fishing-classes, whose 
lives have no great value in “patriotic” estimation, would be 
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sacrificed. If we challenge England we shall be able to masquerade 
as warriors without fighting. That is an attractive prospect. 

The chief agents in the Affaire Anglaise are the Petit Journal 
and the various issues of La Croix, which have an aggregate cir- 
culation of several millions daily amongst classes so ignorant as to 
believe everything they see in print, while they never read any- 
thing except these detestable papers. La Croix is the property of 
the Fathers of the Assumpsion, and a “religious ” paper of the 
approved Roman Catholic type. The Petit Jowrnal is the property 
of a naturalized Italian, M. Enrico Marinoni, a faithful servant 
of the Triple Alliance, who is said to have made 630,000 francs 
(£25,200) out of the Panama swindle. It is edited by a bravo called 
M. Ernest Judet. This ardent patriot is accused by his enemies of 
having concealed himself in a cellar during the Franco-German 
War in order to preserve his great faculties for the service of his 
country. He was subsequently expelled from his University Pro- 
fessorship during the Ministry of M. Bardoux, and among his most 
recent performances—apart from the unspeakable enormities he has 
perpetrated throughout the Dreyfus case—was a monstrous attack 
on Zola’s father—the dead being disinterred in order to discredit 
the living. This eminent publicist has consecrated his existence 
to a pen-and-ink crusade against England. In order to inflame 
the passions of the French people he ransacks the pages of history, 
and reproduces all the disagreeable episodes between the two 
nations ; when these fail he draws upon an odious imagination. 
With the assistance of a Negro forger named Norton, M. Judet, in 
1893, accused the English of having bought M. Clemenceau for 
£20,000 (which was somewhat cheap), and M. Rochefort for £3,600 
(which was somewhat dear). He perpetually demonstrates that 
the English are the authors of every evil which befalls the French, 
the heat, the cold, explosions, assassinations, thefts, or any other 
crimes or catastrophes occurring here, or even in other parts 
of the planet, being attributed to this diabolus ex machina. It is 
not difficult to imagine the effect exercised on naive and narrow 
minds by such an unremitting agitation spread over many years. 
The monkish editors of La Croix, on the other hand, make it their 
business to arouse the Catholic masses by appeals to religious 
prejudice and passion. I subjoin a specimen of the sentiments 
prevailing in the higher classes, from which may be inferred the 
mental state of those below. M. de Cassagnac, the Deputy, and 
director of the Awutorité, who is one of the most influential of 
the Monarchists, and perhaps the only one with any popularity, is 
continually writing such articles as this :— 

‘““THE NATION OF PREy, 
‘England is at this moment playing her part as the great freebooter more 
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cynically than ever. She is a real nation of prey, without scruple, remorse, or 
conscience, cowardly in the presence of the strong, truculent towards the weak, * 
never hesitating to appropriate what is within range of her guns, and mocking in 
scandalous fashion at international rights, honesty; and justice. At no period, 
however, of her career of spoliation and brigandage has she more thoroughly 
deserved to succumb before a coalition of outraged Europe.” 

The “ Patriotic Press” which is endeavouring to bury the danger- 
ous recollection of Alsace and Lorraine, over which it has shed so 
many tears during the last quarter of a century, follows M. de 
Cassagnac, and daily tells its readers that the English are high- 
waymen and pirates who have neither faith nor law, and are the 
scandal of mankind. Naturally the German and Russian Press 
do all they can to encourage this propaganda. Germany has 
supplied the Russian Bureaucracy and the Russian Army with 
more than half their chiefs. She can confidently count upon the 
support of Russia in the Anglophobe crusade, but her supreme 
skill consists in having drawn France in. It would be idle to deny 
that the movement has “caught on” among the French, whose 
hatred of England frequently reaches unimaginable pitches of 
fury and imbecility. In the columns of the Matin of only two 
months ago M. Charles Laurent was permitted to declare that 
“Queen Victoria should be hung like Mary Ansell,” while an 
influential Member of Parliament lately demanded that quails sent 
from Italy to England should not be permitted to traverse French 
territory, exclaiming: “That England should be allowed (see 
Autorité) to appropriate territory acquired by the valour and 
heroism of our explorers is sufficiently intolerable, but that the 
Minister of Agriculture should carry his complaisance towards 
them (the English) so far as to permit the transit over our railways 
of birds forbidden to ourselves surpasses all the bounds of humilia- 
tion.” 

The Anglophobe craze infests all classes, even members of the 
University. At the college of Lannion last July the professor 
selected to deliver the address at the distribution of prizes chose 
as his text the sickening mot of Cambronne at Waterloo, and con- 
cluded with the following words :— 

“Since then, my dear students, the Bretons have had no 
opportunity to cross swords with the English. But a day will 
come, perhaps, when this long peace will be broken. Then the two 
peoples, impelled by their venerable but ever-vivid hatred, will fly 
at one another’s throats.” 

It is needless to point out that should that day come the 
professor in question will not take the field any more than M. Judet. 
These are the cheap incitements to massacre of men who do not 
propose to jeopardize their own skins. 

Anglophobia occasionally provides comic episodes when, eg., 
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sentiment is in conflict with the pecuniary interests of the 
Anglophobe. One of the most rabid papers in Paris is La Patrie, 
whose editor, M. Millevoye, collaborated with M. Judet and Norton 
the Negro in the famous forgeries of 1893. Every day the Patrie 
announces the imminent downfall of Albion, and her epitaph is 
seasoned with outrageous insults. But at the same time this rag 
gloats in anticipation over the profit to Parisian trade to be derived 
from the presence of English visitors at the great Exhibition next 
year. Anestimate of their probable number is followed by a calcu- 
lation as to their probable expenditure ; the Patrie has consequently 
decided to postpone the extermination of the British people until 
they have paid the expected toll to our hotels and shops. Now, 
the director of the Patrie, a-certain M. Jaluzot, is both a director 
of the famous shop Printemps, and a Nationalist Deputy. In his 
political capacity he dreams of strangling the last Scotsman with 
the guts of the last Englishman. But as a shopkeeper and 
purveyor of novelties he hopes to sell you a large assortment of 
umbrellas, hats, dresses, and petticoats. 

While the Nationalist and Military Press depicts the British 
as highwaymen and pirates, its ally the Catholic Press describes 
them as sunk in vices— Protestantism being the source of 
all corruption. In a work entitled Famille et Divorce the Abbé 
Vidieu, Vicar of St. Roche and Doctor of Divinity, devotes a 
chapter to demonstrating that Protestants constantly practise 
adultery, polygamy, and incest. Observe the fate of the wife 
and children among the barbarous English:—“If you go on 
certain days to a particular place in London, or in any other 
English town, according to Father Ventura, you will see in the 
middle of a mocking and insulting crowd of people a number 
of unhappy-looking women with a rope round their neck, both 
ends of which are held by a man. They are wives put up to 
auction by their husbands. You would imagine yourself to be in 
some Egyptian, Chinese, or Tartar town. The Government has 
endeavoured to abolish this barbarous practice, but its efforts have 
been powerless. For we are here in the presence of « habit due to 
heresy and schism concerning marriage. This is proved by the 
fact that in Catholic Ireland, which is under the same Govern- 
ment and laws as Great Britain, such a revolting spectacle has 
never been seen.” Having cited the testimony of this Roman 
monk, the Abbé Vidieu proceeds thus:—‘One is no longer 
astonished when one knows England at the extraordinary con- 
tempt of John Bull for womankind, nor of the indulgence of the 
laws towards the passions of the rich, who are let off with a fine 
when they have ravished the wives of the poor or when they have 
been convicted of adultery. But what am I saying? For the rich 
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man’s wife is no happier nor more respected. The possibility of 
divorce causes the husband to keep all the family secrets from the 
wife, for fear they might one day be revealed to others.” Let us 
not forget that among Catholics family affairs down to the most 
intimate details are confided by the wife to her priestly confessor, 
who uses his power over the penitent to cast a Réntgen ray into 
the household. The helpless husband dare not protest for fear 
of incurring the wrath of the Church. We also learn from the 
Abbé Vidieu that “In England families sit through meals like 
strangers in a restaurant without exchanging any friendly glances, 
and almost in silence. The women retire with dessert, and then 
conversation begins and is carried on unrestrainedly. The distrust 
and contempt for women are extreme. As the English wife is 
humiliated, degraded, and miserable, is the English mother likely 
to be respected?” Certainly not. The faithful Vidieu informs 
his French readers that English boys and girls show a contemp- 
tuous indifference towards their mother, whom they regard as a 
sort of a wet nurse and upper servant. When the son marries, the 
mother is banished “to some obscure corner of the house,” if she 
is not entirely ejected from it “to live a‘solitary and shameful 
existence.” “As to the girls, they are sold like the wife. It is true 
that it is called a transfer (céder). But to transfer for a sum of 
money is to sell. Sometimes these transfers are only temporary. 
But to transfer for a term at a rent is to let. To let or sell one’s 
wife or daughters surely smacks of paganism. In the face of these 
facts is it astonishing that England should be the country par 
excellence of adultery and of the rottenest morals, or that the 
street-walkers should be equal in numbers to the artisans and 
sailors?” The various issues—amounting to millions—of La 
Croix, belonging to the Fathers of the Assumpsion, and of the 
Nouvelliste, owned by the Jesuits, teem with similar inventions. 
The present political situation is, in my eyes, not unlike that of 
the beginning of the eighteenth century, when the alliance of the 
Houses of Hanover and Orleans aroused the civilization of Europe 
against the Spanish Bourbons and the Inquisition. England con- 
tinues to represent Liberty to French Liberals, and remains 
abhorrent to the military and Catholic factions. The military hope 
for a war against England because they are aware of their inability 
to sustain a struggle with Germany, and yet regard a war as offering 
the only escape from the cesspool of crimes into which they have 
plunged. Instead of having to render an account of their treasons, 
forgeries, and conspiracies, they would become masters of the 
country, and would be free to wreak their vengeance on those who 
have exposed their villainies. The French Clerical Party, supported 
by an immense army of dupes, desires a war with England in the 
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hope of destroying that home of free thought, free criticism, and 
free discussion which sets such a deplorable example to all men 
of independent minds. In pursuance of this quarrel “the apostles 
of peace and fraternity,’ as the Roman monks term themselves, 
spare no calumny, however vile, and no artifice, however atrocious. 
With them Anglophobia is not a prejudice but a policy, not a 
sentiment but a religion. 

If you study the Affaire Dreyfus you will easily perceive who 
and which are the men, the parties, the papers, and the classes 
which have resolutely thrown themselves on to the side of lying 
and injustice in order to serve the clerico-military Reaction. 
Compare them with the professed haters of England and you will 
find they are identical. This single fact would, I think, be suffi- 
cient to establish the theory of this paper. 

The Parliamentary position yields similar results. The majority 
in the Chamber appears to vary with every incident, and to 
depend upon a succession of “deals” between the Ministry and 
the different groups. In reality the Chamber contains a com- 
pact and solid majority which will shortly reassert itself under its 
worthy leader. It is the Protectionist Party led by M. Méline. 
He is the titular chief of the great Protectionist Syndicate which 
is familiar amongst us as “the Famine Company.” He is the 
great starver of the people, having succeeded in entrenching 
the Protectionist system in France in such a manner as to ruin 
that unhappy country in order that a few great monopolists 
may be enriched. And as the interests of associated wealth 
are far more solid than any union founded on convictions or 
sentiments, the syndicate of monopolists which centres round 
this leader is far more powerful than any temporary combination 
of mere politicians. Arguments and passions are capable of modi- 
fying a political situation, but neither the one nor the other can 
prevail against what the Americans would term “a gigantic trust ” 
with a turnover of hundreds of millions of frances. 

Protection is one of the main sources of international distrust, 
the foundation of international grievances, and the occasion of 
violent quarrels. It represents the Reaction in the economic 
sphere. It necessarily accompanies the Reaction in politics and 
philosophy. The evidence of this is to be found in every country 
and in every age. Protection is the real Nationalism. In France 
the various Nationalistfactions look upon M. Dérouléde, M. Roche- 
fort, or some other dangerous lunatic as their leader ; but, in reality, 
their effective chief is M. Méline, by virtue of being head of the 
Protectionist enterprise. This man, who has done more injury to 
his country than any other since the time of Napoleon, is not more 
delicate in the choice of means than in the choice of end. The 
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public lie, the forgery, the arbitrary violation of the Constitution 
and of the most precious guarantees of human liberty and life, alike 
constitute his ordinary methods of government. He illegally and 
pitilessly suppressed petitions of Dreyfus which would have torn 
the heart of a tiger, with the same serenity as he condemned 
several millions of Frenchmen to misery by his monstrous tarifis. 
From whichever point of view you approach the situation you 
find it cruelly consistent. A nation must be regarded as a unit. 
As a unit it either moves backwards or forwards. It cannot, in 
part, relapse into medizevalism, and we find that those countries 
which are reverting to the economic theories of the Middle Ages 
are also on the down grade in politics, philosophy, and religion. 
France unfortunately furnishes a striking example of this gene- 
ral reaction. For the last two years a nation, hitherto famous for 
the charm and sociability of her people, has exhibited scenes of 
almost unexampled savagery. It would be idle to recapitulate the 
crimes—both civil and military—that have directly grown out of 
the Dreyfus affair ; to review the procession of statesmen, generals, 
officers, judges, politicians, and writers, all bent on overwhelming 
an innocent man ; or to describe afresh the fearful persecution of 
his defenders. These barbarities are thoroughly familiar. But 
there is a still gloomier aspect. Look at the brutal and almost 
unanimous support accorded by the People—with a capital P— 
to injustice and lying. Think of those two hundred deputies, of 
those mayors and other functionaries, who, while eagerly posting 
up the Cavaignac forgeries last year which were to finally destroy 
Dreyfus, illegally refused this year to post up the judgment of the 
Cour de Cassation proclaiming his innocence! Surely such con- 
duct shows that they were no victims of error, but were fully 
conscious of what they were doing. After the judgment of the 
Cour de Cassation annulling the iniquitous Court-Martial of 1894 
and replacing Dreyfus in the position of an accused person, we 
find the whole “presse immonde” continuing to denounce him as 
a traitor, a scoundrel, or a hireling, demanding his blood and pro- 
mising great rewards to the new Court-Martial if it would again 
condemn him, while his defenders continue to be threatened with 
murder, while Members of Parliament were heard to say, “Let 
him remain condemned, whether innocent or guilty,” and an 
eminent journalist affirmed that “his imnocence would be a fresh 
crime against the community.” The most abominable attempts 
have been made upon the life, the faith, and the heart of the 
victim, and against the honour of his admirable wife. Again, 
we find that, as a reward for his fiendish ferocity, the inhuman 
monster, Lebon, has been appointed manager of the Crédit Foncier 
of France, one of our leading financial institutions. Surely the 
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bloody-minded monks of the Inquisition were never able to give 
such princely prizes to their executioners. Ten times Ministers 
and their agents sought to kril the innocent man who refused to 
commit suicide; at Rennes the courageous lady who offered her 
house to Madame Dreyfus at once became the mark for ignoble 
calumnies. During the trial the officers of crack regiments prac- 
tised their men in thrusting swords through effigies bearing the 
name of Dreyfus. The military academies of St. Cyr and the 
Polytechnic and countless officers, all subscribed to the Red Lists 
in honour of the forger and traitor Henry, and asked leave to try 
their swords and “ the new explosives” on the friends of justice ; 
while the professors at these institutions who refused to dishonour 
themselves by applauding military forgers and swindlers were con- 
strained to quit their posts. The attitude of the military cadets 
encourages one to anticipate another generation of forgers and 
blackguards. Twenty years hence there will be a whole legion of 
Esterhazys, Henrys, Merciers, Gonses, Boisdeffres, &c. 

The astounding scandals of military justice, the manner in which 
accused men have been stabbed in the back, the trials in camera, 
the convictions of those known to be innocent, the acquittal of 
those known to be guilty, the suppression of all legal guarantees, 
the proclamation of the right to bear false witness and to 
commit perjury, the terrible tortures, the nameless abominations 
inflicted upon poor soldiers for venial faults while the infamy of 
the “ great generals ” remains unpunished—none of these horrors 
have excited appreciable popular indignation. The French, speak- 
ing generally, have lost their capacity for moral indignation, and 
have ranged themselves with the fanatics and criminals, and have 
’ become accomplices in their abominations. 

Unhappily our period of medizvalism is only beginning. The 
Jews are the first game marked down for destruction by the Roman 
Catholic Church, but they will not be the last. Mort aua Juijs! is 
for the moment the slogan of the Nationalists and professional 
patriots. In Algiers the houses and shops of the Jews are pillaged, 
their women flogged and outraged, their old people assaulted in 
the streets—in fact, a whole community hunted like wild beasts 
with clubs and revolvers, Their sick and wounded are rejected 
by the hospitals, their poor starved. At Nantes, Toulouse, and 
Avignon we have a renewal of the scenes of the White Terror of 1815, 
and bands of assassins assail not only the Jews but all Christians 
suspected of blaming the murder of Jewish people. The most 
widely read newspapers call for the restoration of the Inquisition 
and the auto-da-fé, that we may “see burning Jews dancing 
in brimstone shirts.” At Privas the son of a captain of 
gendarmerie burnt Dreyfus and Zola in effigy with faggots, to the 
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applause of his father. At Orleans a Catholic captain of the 30th 
Artillery insulted and tried to shoot another captain because 
he wasaJew. At Versailles half.a dozen young men organized 
an attack on the Synagogue with the object of mutilating 
the Rabbi. At St. Germains a Jewish non-commissioned 
officer has been killed by sabre-cuts with the authority of 
his colonel. All houses inhabited by Jews, or by Christians 
suspected of not execrating Jews, are marked by invisible hands 
Maison Juive with a view to a possible massacre. Labori’s house, 
é.g., Was covered with these murder marks. After the Jews have 
had their day it will be the turn of the Protestants. As a sequel 
to Drumont’s works against Jews and Judaisers, books and 
pamphlets are being circulated broadcast against “the Huguenots 
and the Huguenotisers. The best known of these is entitled Le 
Péril Protestant. It enforces upon Catholics the necessity and 
the lawfulness of a new St. Bartholomew. To some the Protestants 
are “half Jews,” to others they are “des Anglais,” to the cry of 
“ Mort aux Juifs” is to be added that of “ Mort aux Protestants.” 
In anticipation of the coming dragonnades cowards are already 
taking their precautions. A member of the late Government 
compelled his wife to abjure Calvinism for the Roman super- 
stition, while General Hardtschmidt, one of the most daring 
rebels in the army, publicly renounced his faith in the Cathedral 
of Angers in order to purchase the protection of the Bishops. At 
Contrexeville General de Warn testified his admiration for the 
great assassin of Constantinople to the Turkish General Ahmed— 
Djelaleddin Pasha. And in order to prepare the populace for 
Ottoman methods the country is being smeared with blood from 
north to south by horrible fights between animals. Cannibalism 
is stimulated by these cruel and barbarous butcheries. The Church 
and the Generals are only waiting the moment to practise it on a 
much larger scale. 

Owing to its discipline the Army is a passive instrument in the 
hands of its chiefs, who are almost all in the hands of the 
Roman Catholic priesthood, who, in their turn, take their march- 
ing orders from the Jesuits. For though nominally expelled 
from France in 1880, the Jesuits are to-day more formidable 
than ever before. On the eve of the Revolution which sup- 
pressed the monasteries, the monks numbered less than 40,000, 
they have now risen to 200,000, and own £400,000,000. In their 
schools they train all the sons of the military families who are 
marked out for high commands; they also educate the soldier sons of 
the bowrgeoisie, who know that their careers will be barren unless 
they have been hall-marked by the priesthood. Having paralysed 
their minds when young, the priests follow them step by step 
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through life, see to their advancement and to their marriage, and 
make moral prisoners of them and their wives through the medium 
of the confessional. ‘The present situation in France is only intel- 
ligible to foreigners who realize how completely the Republic has 
been captured by its implacable enemies the Romish monks, the 
Jesuits, the sons of the Royalist émigrés of Coblentz, the former 
traitors of the army of Condé, who constitute to-day the only 
organized force in the nation. 

The high treason of General de Négrier who fled from Langson, 
in publicly organizing a rebellion in the four army corps under 
him was but the corrollary to the provocations and insults of a 
number of mutinous officers. Generals Hardtschmidt, Metzinger, 
Hervé, Juillard, de la Roque, Roget, de Kermartin, Gripois, 
Colonels de Saxcé, de Coubertin, Rigollet, Captains Baratier, de 
Villeneuve, and a hundred others, have already declared them- 
selves ready for a pronunciamiento. The League of Forgers, 1.e., 
Ligue de la Patrie Frangaise, organised by Jesuitical members of 
the Academy, such as Jules Lemaitre and Coppée, openly enrolled 
all the military supporters of the Cowp d’Etat. At the time of M. 
Loubet’s election his cavalry escort gratuitously exposed him to 
the insults of their civil accomplices ranged along the pavements. 
In the Auteuil outrage the members of the smart clubs were 
supported by numerous officers in mufti. During the terrible 
Zola trial officers in uniform and armed threatened to murder the 
very wives of the witnesses. 

But of all the crimes yet committed the attempted assassina- 
tion of Dreyfus’ advocate is certainly the most monstrous. The 
assassin had on his side to aid and abet in his escape all the 
Chouans and all the monks in Brittany. When M. Labori lay there 
wounded the passers-by of Rennes turned away and refused to 
assist him. The only one who approached him stole his papers. 
Several officers belonging to the police and the army seemed to 
consider the crime asa lucky event, and M. Rochefort, in his 
unspeakable newspaper, made ferocious jokes about it, just as he 
did about the tortures inflicted on Dreyfus by the bully Lebon. 
The son of President Carnot sent a telegram to the Temps to say 
that no one blamed Labori’s assailant. “It’s well done—a 
Dreyfusard the less.” Such was the almost unanimous cry of the 
great “Nationalist Party,” whom history will call, as does the whole 
world already, the Party of Forgers and Assassins. Who would 
dare to say the Etat-Major ordered the murder? It is known that 
they had Lemercier-Picard strangled, Colonel Henry’s throat 
cut, and that they tried several times to get rid of Colonel Picquart. 
But one does not allow oneself to accuse them of having attacked 
M. Labori just when it was necessary to cripple the defence. One 
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only observes that the assassination took place at the exact 
moment when it was needed by the Etat-Major, in order to pre- 
vent awkward questions being put to the Generals—Mercier, Billot, 
Roget, Chanoine, &c. One could not help noticing with what 
haste the prosecuting counsel brought up his perjurers before 
M. Labori could be back in his place. 

Amazing to relate, the Republican Government stifles the facts 
which it discovers with us much care as though it were the 
accomplice of its own enemies. It thinks to strengthen itself 
by concealing the dangers due to its own weakness, but with 
the natural result that the clerical and military factions grow 
steadily more audacious. The fact that the high commands are 
monopolized by the creatures of the Clericals and by the grand- 
sons of the traitors of Coblentz who entered the service of the 
Coalition against France explains the terrible reverses of 1870, 
and will explain the disasters of to-morrow. History had never 
recorded surrenders comparable to those of Sedan and Metz where 
80,000 and 175,000 men respectively, brave, seasoned, well armed, 
and thirsting to fight, were delivered like sheep for slaughter, to 
the enemy. Again to-day the French generals proudly promise 
“la boucherie” to their soldiers in the event of war as did, eg., 
General de Pellieux at the Zola trial. No one doubts but that this 
promise will be faithfully kept. Springing from a class bearing an 
implacable hatred to the democracy and the spirit of equality, 
trained by teachers who are the bitter enemies of liberty, enlighten- 
ment, and justice, the military chiefs of France regard themselves as 
being less the servants of the country against a foreign foe than as 
the servants of the Church and the Reaction against the People. 
It is noteworthy that the famous letters of the Uhlan Esterhazy to 
Madame de Boulancy were couched in almost the same terms as the 
Brunswick manifesto of 1792, threatening Paris with destruction. 
All our great generals, together with the classes to which they 
belong, presumably endorse the letters of Esterhazy in the same 
spirit in which their fathers countersigned the Brunswick 
manifesto. They are engaged in educating the young men so 
rashly confided to their charge and over whom they have under 
the military code what is practically a power of life and death— 
for the exigencies of a civil war. 

As I desire to advance no statement that cannot be sub- 
stantiated by facts, perhaps I may be allowed to cite a certain 
number of instances of military mutiny and civil cowardice which 
might be indefinitely multiplied if there were space. After the 
high treason of General de Négrier had been demonstrated, the 
Clericals endeavoured to promote a financial panic, and succeeded 
in depreciating French Consols by one franc thirty-seven centimes 
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in two days. At the same moment the Clerical Press threatened 
a frightful convulsion unless the Government allowed the Négrier 
matter to drop. The Journal (28th July) declared that there 
would be a débéele “ if the Ministry accentuated its hostility towards 
the army,” and an officer wrote to the Soir stating that the factious 
General Metzinger would not allow himself to be deprived of his 
command without resistance. The Government took the hint and 
left him alone, so he could reasonably consider that he had terri- 
fied the Cabinet. The Marchand frenzy has produced many law- 
less incidents. On the day of the meeting at the Wagram Hall six 
non-commissioned officers of the marine infantry in uniform 
amused themselves by assailing the crowd with their swords. At 
Montmartre, a quarter of Paris hitherto reserved for artists and 
pleasure parties, a party of non-commissioned cavalry officers 
recently ran through the restaurants and cafés with drawn swords 
compelling peaceful citizens to shout “ Vive Marchand!” It must 
not be forgotten that in France the soldiers are always armed in the 
midst of their unarmed compatriots as though they were in a con- 
quered country, and when drunk they perform bloody exploits. For 
these outrages they are never punished by the military authorities, 
who doubtless consider that the prestige of the uniform is main- 
tained in the eyes of the common herd and that the way is being 
prepared for the dictatorship of a general. Last year a troop 
of drunken officers terrorized the town of Creuzot. Last month 
the garrison officers of Tarbes, after a “punch,” paraded the 
place singing obscene songs and charging passers-by to the cry 
of “A bas Gallifet! A bas Lowbet—Panama! Vive Négrier!” 
These scenes have lately become so common throughout France 
as to no longer cause any public surprise, while our resigned 
Government remains passive. The few generals who still retain, 
from excess of prudence, a semblance of correctitude, delegate 
their relations to demonstrate in their place. The son of General 
Peigné published a strategic and typographical plan for the assassi- 
nation of Zola and the leading Dreyfusards at the Versailles trial. 
The son of General Maillard, the head of Saint Cyr, edits a rag 
called Le Petit Francais, which ceaselessly exhorts officers to 
sedition. The son of Admiral de Cuverville, a retired naval lieu- 
tenant, has organized a band of blackguards who parade the 
streets of Paris vociferating threats and insults against the Head 
of the State, the Cour de Cuassation, and the friends of justice. 
M. Dérouléde, an avowed rebel, has met with encouragement at 
the hands of the military wherever he has been. 

It is clearly understood that these military alarums and excur- 
sions are in no way designed to inflame Chauvinism for a war of | 
La Revanche. Knowing the situation, knowing their chiefs, and 
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knowing themselves, the Military Party are among the first to 
repudiate all idea of a rupture with Germany. It is therefore 
certain, it is even admitted by the leaders themselves, that they 
aim only at a civil war in which they would be able to wipe out 
the courageous but: scanty defenders of liberty, while upon the 
ruins of the Republic would arise a military dictatorship deriving 
its inspiration from the Roman Catholic Church. A sea war with 
England, the shock of which would be sustained by the sister 
service, would give our gallant generals just the pretext they seek 
for abolishing the civil government. 

The policy of the Jesuits has never varied throughout human 
history. Its end is domination ; its means comprise every form of 
crime. In the midst of our pretended civilization it has constant 
recourse to assassination, the familiar weapon of three centuries 
ago. But it has discovered one modern weapon which is mar- 
vellously adapted to its purposes, viz., the Press. In France the 
Society of Jesus has created “a yellow Press,” which is a vast fac- 
tory of lies, defamation, and calumny,and which their diabolical 
genius works with masterly skill. The Dreyfus afiair has revealed 
this engine of oppression in all its horror. The Jesuits have been able 
to make use of all the men whom they believed capable of coercing 
France; they have united Edouard Drumont, the frenzied enemy 
of the Jews, and the Jew Arthur Meyer, formerly condemned for 
attempting to assassinate this same Drumont. They have been 
able to buy, in order that he may glorify generals and court- 
martials, Henri Rochefort, who had vilified every general for forty 
years, and they have enlisted for the sane purpose Alphonse Hum- 
bert of the clair, the former convict who was condemned to penal 
servitude as an accessory to assassination under the Commune. 
With Rochefort they have joined M. Judet and M. Millevoye, 
who had accused Rochefort in the Chamber of having sold 
himself for £3,600 to England. In the powerful hands of the 
Jesuits all these nen who should be irreconcilables work with 
perfect discipline. By adding their newspapers to the Petit 
Journal and the Croix, the same lie, the same slander, the same 
venomous invention, appear day by day under the eyes of four- 
fifths of the French people, and thus acquires an irresistible force. 
Around such leaders they have grouped a host of black sheep 
drawn from prisons and dens of vice, who are as ready to cut 
a man’s throat as to slander his wife. Foreigners, ignorant of 
these details, are unable to understand the violence of the struggle 
now being carried on in France. They have sometimes expressed 
astonishment at the vehemence displayed by the champions of 
justice and liberty, for it would seem more suitable that great 
causes should be pleaded with calmness and dignity. But it is 
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necessary to appreciate the character of the battle before pro- 
nouncing on the weapons employed. One does not fight against 
red-skins in the same manner as against an honourable and 
courteous knighthood. The moderate people who commenced 
by conducting the controversy with a certain reserve were swept 
away like a wisp of straw after a few broadsides of round shot. If 
they are now able to return to the battle it is because during the 
last eighteen months a handful of intrepid men have by utilizing 
all effective weapons been able to hold their own against these un- 
chained savages. They are ready to answer them in the strongest 
language, to meet them with a revolver as well as with pen and speech. 

The fearful violence of the struggle abundantly demonstrates 
that the issue is not the life of an innocent man or even the 
infallibility of military tribunals, but the entire social and political 
future, not only for France but for the whole of Europe. 

The issue, in fact, lies between the French Revolution and 
the Counter-Revolution of Roman Catholicism. The former 
is represented by a minority of Frenchmen imbued with the 
generous spirit of their fathers. They refuse to recognize any 
national or individual existence divorced from justice, truth, 
and intellectual and political liberty. The Counter-Revolution 
is represented by the Jesuits commanding the whole Roman 
Catholic community, the bishops of the secular clergy, the 
higher grades of the army, the upper ranks of the magis- 
tracy and the bureaucracy, three-quarters of the press, more 
than half the teaching profession, all the ancient aristocracy, 
nearly all the wealthy bourgeoisie, and the big employers. 
The friends of liberty in France instinctively hope to obtain 
moral support from liberal-minded England, the harbour and 
the home of all political, civil, economic, and intellectual free- 
dom. The Counter-Revolution looks towards Germany, not to the 
German people, but to the German Government which is the 
natural ally of the autocratic Government of Russia, and is con- 
cerned on its own account to crush liberal sentiment and to stifle 
the popular conscience. Germany is, therefore, the appointed 
Chief of the new Holy Alliance. 

Let me reiterate, in conclusion, that the key to the European 
situation is obtained by a rapprochement of three facts: in the first 
place, the Jesuits, the leaders of a world-wide reaction, were recently 
officially recalled and reinstated in Germany by William 5: 
in the second place, the French Jesuits control the Army, the 
money power, and the social and political forces of F rance; in 
the third place, all the writers and politicians working for the 
Jesuits are striving to reconcile France with Germany, and in 
kindling French hatred against England. 
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When lately discussing these views with prominent English 
politicians, I found them sceptical as to the Catholic encroachment 
in England, while they were exceedingly contemptuous as to the 
danger of the European Reaction. They believe that the Romans 
have no chance of capturing their country, and they are 
convinced that free England has nothing to fear from 
a Continental Holy Alliance. I take the liberty of saying 
that such confidence is not wise. Because the English Catholics 
act with moderation and show themselves to be open-minded, 
Protestants refuse to distrust them. But all minorities are 
moderate and liberal. Let them once become powerful and 
there will be a change of tone. But then it will be too late, as 
Republican France has learnt from bitter experience. Owing to 
certain futile and inoperative laws, the Catholics raised a cry that 
they were being persecuted. Twenty years afterwards we suddenly 
discover that these pretended victims have acquired control of our 
national policy, our industrial interests, and of our armed forces. 
We see our great cities which were once Voltairian and Radical 
commanded by fanatical memorials and the basilicas of the Sacred 
Heart. We are stupified to find that our education is saturated 
with Clericalism, that the bowrgeoisie has become clerical, while 
half the people have relapsed into fetish worship. They believe 
in miracles, in holy wells, in relics of old monks, and are ready 
to murder infidels and heretics in order to gain Indulgences. 

May England be preserved from a similar awakening! Let her 
not forget the teaching of her own history. Had not the vigilant 
distrust with which she once regarded the Papacy some reasonable 
basis? Is it not a cardinal error to disbelieve in the possibility of a 
plague and to allow its germs to be disseminated simply because it 
was once stamped out ? 

Again, I would ask whether it is reasonable to face the European 
Reaction without trying to understand and confront it? The 
French minority who desire to preserve the noble traditions of their 
country, and who dream of seeing her the recognized intellectual 
leader of other nations, and who dread more than death, military 
supremacy and Roman Catholic barbarism, wish well to England 
from love for their own country even more than from regard for 
their neighbour. With the strength and well-being of England 
is bound up the fate of liberty in France. The Continental policy 
of the Holy Alliance proves that the Jesuits and their confederates 
are aware of a truth which is verified by all history. It is the 
urgent duty of good citizens on both sides of the Channel to 
awaken and educate their compatriots at this crisis. 


URBaAIN GOHIER. 


THE COURT-MARTIAL AT RENNES.* 


Up to the present time both Fortune and the Court have pressed 
very hardly on Dreyfus. The Court forbids the secret dossier to 
be produced in public, and thus deprives Dreyfus of the manifest 
advantage to which he is entitled of an open exposure of the con- 
spiracy of which he was the victim. The cross-examination of the 
first witness for the prosecution is about to be begun by M. Labori, 
reputed to be the highest proficient in that art (which, however, 
seems to be by no means so well understood in France as it is in 
this country), when a ruffian outside the court shoots Labori in 
order to deprive Dreyfus of his defence. Dreyfus then applies for 
an adjournment that he may instruct another advocate. But the 
Government Commissary objects; he cannot afford, he says, to 
forego the advantage he thus gains over the prisoner; for even 
with it he feels that in the matter of preparation the prosecution 
is not on a level with the defence. The presiding Judge, if he does 
not endorse these reasons, at all events refuses the application 
The case goes on, and the witnesses are called and depose, but no 
one cross-examines them. Labori is gone, and there is nobody to 
take his place. M. Demange, his leader, does not do so. Cross- 
examination is understood not to be his line, or he feels himself 
unequal to the task for want of intimate knowledge of the facts 
of the case in its later phases, which, by agreement, had been 
assigned to Labori to master and deal with. At all events, he only 
asks a question or two and reserves himself for his speech. And 
as for the Judges cross-examining, they can’t or they won’t. So 
the accusing Generals one after the other are suffered to go on and 
score with, I do not say their evidence, but their denunciations, 
subject to no check of conscience from within or fear of cross- 
examination from without. Well may poor Dreyfus exclaim 


“It is monstrous. For five days now that I have sat in this place I have 
heard only lies ; but the torture is too horrible ; I can endure it no longer. I am 
innocent ; I swear it. Such treatment is horrible.” 

* In this article I have been obliged to assume that the reader is tolerably con- 
versant with the Affaire Dreyfus. Should he desire to refresh his memory I may 
venture to refer him to the Special Supplement to the June issue of this Review 
where he will find an outline of the whole story, which is, I believe, substantially 
correct. For the sake of convenience I have given in the footnotes of this article 
some numerical references to the pages of that Supplement. 
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The return of Labori is a joyful and all-important event. 
His attempted murder is, I would say at once, certainly not 
to be charged to the army. The miscreant, who, to the dis- 
credit of the people of Rennes and the police, is still at large, prob- 
ably hailed from one or other of the camps of the political wretches 
who are now disturbing the peace of France, and seeking to seduce 
the allegiance of the army. But, having said this much, I would 
ask, in all soberness whether this act, the extreme of what is cruel 
villainous, and cowardly, is, after all, so very far removed from 
what has gone before? If the late Chiefs of the Army and the 
Headquarter Staff now accusing Dreyfus had nothing to do with 
shooting his advocate in the back, in order to deprive Dreyfus of 
his just defence, are they not guilty of having, for the very same 
end, used against him, when a helpless prisoner, means only less 
cruel, villainous, and cowardly—the poisoned weapons of perjury, 
subornation of witnesses, corruption of judges, secret fraud and 
forgery ? 


To understand aright the proceedings at Rennes, the first 
point to be settled is, what is the issue before the Court? and 
the result may turn out to be different from what is expected. 
One often hears this question asked: Why, as the Court of Cassa- 
tion has found that the bordereau was written by Esterhazy and 
has ordered the Court-Martial to enquire whether the documents 
enumerated therein were delivered by Dreyfus, why are the Court- 
Martial taking the whole matter into their own hands and con- 
sidering afresh whether he wrote the bordereaw? This question 
will now be examined, and the examination will introduce my 
readers to some curiosities in the French Law and to the finesse 
of the Court of Cassation. 

What the Code prescribes is this: That in case the Court of 
Cassation is satisfied of a new fact tending to establish the 
prisoner’s innocence, its duty is to quash the conviction, fix the 
questions that are to be put, and send the accused before some 
other court than that which originally had cognizance of his case. 
At the Court of Cassation the Procureur-Général had submitted 
ten such new facts (amongst others the fauxz Henry); but the 
Court itself pronounced on only two of these, saying it was not 
necessary to deal with the rest. Of these two new facts the first 
was the secret* communication to the Court-Martial, behind the 
back of the prisoner, of a certain document (Ce canaille de D.); this 
communication was declared to be of a nature to establish the 
prisoner’s innocence. The second related to the bordereau, but was 


* See Special Supplement, June NATIONAL REVIEW, p. 32, 
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not a single fact, but a series of facts. The Court recited that at the 
Court-Martial of 1894 the crime imputed to Dreyfus was the delivery 
to a foreign Power of certain documents, together with the bordereaw 
written on papier pelure quadrillé; that the bordereawu was 
the basis of the charge; that there was no evidence of such 
paper having ever been used by Dreyfus, or even being in current 
commercial use; and that* out of five experts three (of whom 
Charavay was one) had found the bordereaw to be in the hand- 
writing of Dreyfus; that subsequently at the Court of Cassation 
there were produced two letters on papier pelwre, one dated 
17th August, 1894, i.e, about the time of the bordereau, both 
written undoubtedly by Esterhazy, though at a previous enquiry 
he had denied that he had ever used paper of the sort; that three 
new experts employed by that Court, and also Charavay, had 
reported the bordereww to be in the handwriting of Esterhazy ; 
and that certain trade experts had also reported a very great 
similitude between the paper of the bordereaw and the paper of 
the letter of 17th August, 1894. After reciting these facts, the 
Court pronounced that they tended to demonstrate the bordereau 
not to have been written by Dreyfus, and were in consequence of 
a nature to establish his innocence, adding that these facts were 
not displaced by the alleged confessions,+ which were not an 
admission of guilt. The Court accordingly quashed the convic- 
tion, and ordered Dreyfus to go before the Court-Martial at Rennes 
to be tried on the following issue :— 

‘* Whether Dreyfus was guilty of having practised machinations or entertained 
relations with a foreign Power, or one of its agents, in order to induce it to 


commit hostilities or undertake war against France, or to procure for such 
Power the means of doing so by delivering to it the notes and documents mentioned 


in the bordereau.” 

Now, what does this Order mean? Is the issue: (1) Whether 
Dreyfus delivered the documents? or (2) whether he wrote the 
bordereaw ? or (3) whether he is a traitor? Of these three views 
we may I think dismiss the last, for however wide the terms of the 
Order might seem, the Court of Cassation, being seised only of the 
original charge against Dreyfus which was limited to the bordereau, 
could not authorize him to be tried on any other charge as, eg., a 
general charge of treason. The choice lies between View No. 1 and 
View No. 2. Testing the matter first by the findings of the Court 
which lead up to the reference, everything would depend upon 
whether the Court of Cassation had found as a fact that Dreyfus 
had not written the bordereau. For if the Court had so found, then 
the Court-Martial would be debarred from reopening that question, 


See Special Supplement, June NATIONAL REVIEW p. 4. 
+ Ibid, p. 37. 
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and the only question apparently remaining would be whether 
Dreyfus had delivered the documents. Now, it is quite true that 
M. Ballot Beau-pré, the Rapporteur, expressed his emphatic convic- 
tion that the bordereaw had been written, not by Dreyfus but by 
Esterhazy ; and many persons have supposed that the Court of 
Cassation has found the same; even the experienced magistrate 
M. Bertulus, informed the Court-Martial that this was the fact. 
But it seems certain that this is not so. What the Court of 
Cassation found in terms was not that the new facts did establish 
that the bordereaw was not written by Dreyfus, but only that they 
tended to establish this; the distinction is important, and M. Ballot 
Beau-pré himself laid it down that under such circumstances it 
would be competent for the Court-Martial to come to the conclusion 
that the new facts mentioned did not after all actually establish that 
the bordereaw was not written by Dreyfus, and to find that it was 
written by him. For there would be no inconsistency between one 
Court finding that the facts tended to establish a certain matter and 
another finding, on further investigation, that they did not establish 
the same matter—in this case the matter being the innocence 
of Dreyfus. 

Next take the terms of the Order of Reference (supra, page 49), 
Its scope seems to depend upon whether the concluding words of 
the Order “ by delivering to it the notes or documents mentioned 
in the bordereau” govern the whole Order, or only the immediately 
preceding words, “or to procure for such power the means of doing 
so.” This may be a doubtful point, but the latter interpretation 
seems to be the more natural, and ifit is correct, then the Reference 
would order the re-opening of the question whether Dreyfus wrote 
the bordereau: for (unless restricted by the concluding words, 
which they seem not to be) the terms of the whole Reference are 
sufficiently wide for this purpose, although curiously enough they 
do not expressly order the issue to be whether Dreyfus wrote the 
bordereau. 

This View No. 2 is, then, the one which the Court-Martial has 
evidently adopted. The whole matter is thrown open, except, of 
course, that the particular facts proved by the Court of Cassation* 
cannot be questioned, although the conclusions to be drawn from 
them may be. For otherwise a “scratch” military tribunal would 


* Allthe same, this rule has not been observed by the Court-Martial. Already 
there has been evidence taken concerning the confessions which the Court of 
Cassation discarded, and General Roget is allowed to dispute the genuineness of 
the letters which the same Court pronounced to have been undoubtedly written 
by Esterhazy. What may be the consequences according to French Law I cannot 
say. In England, if we could imagine a similar case, the admission alone of 


such evidence would be sufficient to upset any verdict to which the Court might 
come, 
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be a Court of Appeal over the head of the Supreme Civil Court. 
As it happens, however, none of these particular facts so found were 
seriously in dispute before, except two, viz., the secret communica- 
tion of documents and the alleged confessions, and consequently it 
is only on those two facts that anything by way of a settlement has 
been really gained. 

If, however, View No. 1 is correct, viz., that the issue is only 
whether Dreyfus delivered the documents, then the Court-Martial, 
in re-trying the whole case, is travelling beyond the limits of the 
Reference and acting extra vires. For having no original jurisdic- 
tion of its own in the matter—being, in fact, only the Court chosen 
by the Court of Cassation to try a specific issue, it must strictly 
confine itself to the terms of the Reference. Further, according to 
this View No. 1, the trial of the issue would be a mere formality— 
a foregone conclusion. For if Esterhazy is to be taken as having 
written the bordereau to Major von Schwarzkoppen, in which 
he says he is sending to him the documents mentioned in it (Je 
vous adresse, cependant, monsieur, quelques renseignements 
intéressants: 1 Une note, etc.),. how could the documents have 
been delivered by Dreyfus? Dreyfus, too, being a complete 
stranger to Esterhazy; not to speak of the impossibility of proving 
the delivery of the documents, when to this day nobody in France 
knows what they are. 

So far, then, as I can pass an opinion on a matter of French law, 
the Court-Martial is only fulfilling its instructions in re-opening 
the question whether Dreyfus wrote the bordereau. Neither 
Dreyfus nor his Counsel have raised any objection to the 
course which the Court has taken. A soldier proudly sensitive of 
his professional reputation, deeply attached to the army, at the 
same time conscious of his innocence, and trusting, still trusting, 
to the honesty of his brother officers, Dreyfus seems to have been 
unwilling to have his case settled by a Civil Court, and to have 
wished his soldier’s honour to be cleared by the verdict of soldiers 
at a Court-Martial in the full light of all the facts of the case. 

But the practical consequences of this interpretation of the Order 
are stupendous. It means that the whole of the proceedings of the 
the Supreme Court of the land, numbering nearly fifty judges, 
is to lead to no practical result,* except that there is to be a new 


* T have some diftidence in criticizing this decision of the Court of Cassation. 
Their deliberations were in secret, and it is difficult to read between the lines of 
this enigmatical Order. But bearing in mind M, Dupuy’s Loi de dessaisissement, 
the object of which undoubtedly was to swamp honest judges by political parti- 
sans, and looking to the strange pusillanimity of the President before the Generals 
in the witness-box, and to the omission of the Court to pronounce (as, one would 
have thought, Dreyfus was entitled to ask them to do) upon all ten of the new 
facts submitted by the Procureur-Général, which if proved would have been 
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military trial in which every question will be open, except the two 
points I have already mentioned. Next, it means that in the 
military trial the solemn finding of the Supreme Court that the tend- 
ency of certain facts to establish the innocence of Dreyfus counts for 
absolutely nothing. Lastly, it means that the whole of the evidence 
accumulated by the labours of the Supreme Court over a period of 
six months is also to count for nothing, is to be put aside, to be as 
good as lost. For the officers of the Court-Martial, so the President 
declares, have not read that evidence, and will not do so. They 
are, he says, in the position of jurymen at Assizes, who decide 
upon what they hear in Court and nothing else. Very good— 
provided always that the case is laid fully before the Court, each fact 
being established anew on oath and the necessary documents pro- 
duced for inspection. But then the Court will have to sit for six 
months. For the case is substantially the same as that dealt with 
by the Court of Cassation, and evidently is so recognized. The 
evidence on both sides already taken travels, or rather wanders, over 
the whole field—that is, it touches not only the facts immediately 
affecting Dreyfus but the various: proceedings against Picquart, 
Esterhazy, and du Paty de Clam, all of which are necessary parts 
of the affaire Dreyfus. Itis clear, however, that the Court does not 
mean to sit for this time, or anything likeit. Will, then, the Court- 
Martial finally dispose of the case in six weeks, when the interlocutory 
proceedings before the Court of Cassation occupied six months? And 
is the Court-Martial to be less perfectly instructed than the Court of 
Cassation? A very serious question. In French procedure each 
witness is free to make his deposition in what form or order he 
thinks best: there are no rules as to what constitutes evidence, 
and the distinction between the two parties is not so clearly ob- 
served as with us, where the prosecutor has to make good each 
step of his case by strict proof, and then the defence follows 
with counter-evidence, each witness only answering the questions 
put to him by the Counsel in conduct of the case, so that 
the whole case is laid before the Court in methodical order. 


weighty additions to the facts tending to establish his innocence—I cannot but 
suspect that this unanimous decision, which decided almost nothing except that 
there should be a new military trial, was the result of a compromise. The Anti- 
Revisionists (in the majority) did not much fancy a new trial, but in the face of 
the evidence did not dare to refuse it, and hoped that in simply handing over 
Dreyfus to a Court-Martial they might count on officer-judges to uphold the 
‘honour of the army ” by a fresh conviction ; whilst the Revisionists were glad 
to accept a new trial almost on any terms, and gaining beside the settlement of 
the two points—the confessions and the communication of documents—they 
trusted that in a public enquiry, even before a Court-Martial, Dreyfus’ manifest 
innocence would be his protection, 
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Nevertheless, I daresay where the case is in moderate compass, and 
all is new matter unknown to the French Judge, the things which 
it is necessary for him to know he does, in one way or another, get 
communicated to him. But here the facts are in a certain sense 
familiar, the case is prodigiously complex, and time evidently 
short. Is there no risk, then, that important points may be 
left out, or slurred over, or imperfectly proved, or assumed to be 
known, or left to be gathered from general description only? And 
then, how about the documents? It does not appear what the 
dossier in the case (other than the secret dossier) consists of, or even 
if there is a dossier. If the report of the enquiry before the Court 
of Cassation has been excluded, will the dossiers of the proceed- 
ings before the other Courts, against Picquart, Esterhazy, du Paty 
de Clam be excluded also? And, if so, what documents will be 
before the Court? Hitherto certain documents have been put in 
on special request, but these are not a tithe, not a fiftieth part, of those 
that are necessary ; and yet the matters to which they relate have 
been discussed in evidence, and many of the documents themselves 
have been referred to. Is it possible that the Court will consider 
documents without seeing them ? A few instances will best explain 
the danger I allude to. Reference has been made on both sides, 
and in very different terms, to the Gonse- Picquart correspondence,* 
showing the attitude of the War Office on suspicion first falling on 
Esterhazy ; but has the correspondence itself been produced? The 
alleged forgery! by Picquart of the petit-blew is, of course, a 
much repeated and disputed topic; but will the Court have before 
them the petit-blew itself, and the photographic plates of the same ? 
Then there are the all-important} letters discovered by M. Bertu- 
lus in the jar on Mdlle. Pays’ mantelpiece, and demonstrating the 
collusion at Esterhazy’s Court-Martial of the Presiding Judge, the 
experts, the witnesses, and General de Boisdeffre. Are these to be 
produced? M. Bertulus only refers to them thus: 


‘*T showed to Colonel Henry the interesting documents I seized at Esterhazy’s 
house—you have seen them, perhaps, Mr. President? They are letters which all 
the world knows something about—even the Press has got hold of them.” 


But the letters are not put in by M. Bertulus. Again, though the 
report of the enquiry before the Court of Cassation is, we know, 
not in the hands of the Court-Martial, it is over and over again 
referred to,and its contents assumed to be known. This is how 
General Roget leads off in his deposition, which I commend to 
the attention of English lawyers :— 


* See Special Supplement, June NATIONAL REVIEW, p. 5. 
| Ibid, pp. 5, 29. + Ibid, pp. 16, 18. 
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The President. You have had occasion to make a complete study of the dossier 
of the Affaire Dreyfus ; consequently you can tell us many things that may be 
useful. Be good enough to make your deposition. 

General Roget. Mr. President, I have established before the Criminal 
Chamber of the Court of Cassation that documents were found to be missing from 
the War Office in 1893 and 1894. This was proved in various ways. In 1894 a 
certain number of these cases was attributed to Dreyfus; since then people have 
discovered a superior Infantry officer of the name of Esterl:azy on whose back 
they wish to place the treason which Dreyfus had committed. I have established 
that the treason existed at the heart of the War Office and in the Headquarter 
Staff of the Army ; that the greater part of these cases of missing documents were 
to be imputed to Dreyfus; that some of them specially pointed to him; that 
certain acts of treason which had not been known at the moment of his trial of 
1894 might also be imputed to him; that his attitude in Court, his manner of 
denying even the most certain facts, accused him ; that he had made confessions, 
which if not recorded in juridical form not the less constituted overwhelming 
evidence against him ; and lastly, that other elements of conviction which came to 
hand after his trial had confirmed his guilt. As to Esterhazy there was absolutely 
nothing against him but one thing—namely, the likeness of the writing, and the 
likeness, recently discovered, of the papier pelure on which he wrote to certain 
correspondents. I have not the intention to go over again a demonstration which 
is known to the Court, &c., &e. 


Now these are but a handful of instances taken by hazard; but 
there must be others of the like nature absolutely without number. 
Here, however, I must leave the matter. The evidence yet being 
far from complete, it is premature to express a definite opinion. 
I can only indicate the danger. But this much may be said: the 
strength of the defence lies, as it ought to do, in the facts, and 
these facts are in themselves of a startling, nay, a wonderful, 
character. But by this time they are a trifle stale. All the more 
reason that they should now be brought out afresh in their full 
natural force; every proof given, chapter and verse; not a 
detail lost which would add vividness to the drama, not a 
document omitted which might catch the eye and “irritate 
the mind” of the Judges, and thus drive home the reality 
of the occurrences, exactly as they took place. If, on the other 
hand, the facts are only half-proved, or proved in a dull, common- 
place, and ineffectual manner by way of reference or description, 
and the Court has to decide between two general versions, it needs 
no prophet to foretell the result. The Court might succumb to 
the overwhelming force of facts, but is not likely to prefer the 
version of Picquart to the version of the Commander-in-Chief and 
five Ministers of War. It is puzzling, indeed, to try to realize the 
plight of any member of the Court when, at the close of the pro- 
ceedings, the time comes for him honestly to try to make up 
his mind upon what he will have heard. To judge from what has 

alrealy taken place, there would be much of the case which such 
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officer would know satisfactorily from the evidence ; very much, 
also, that he would know but superficially from the general 
narrative, from references, and the like; and a large residuum which 
he would not know at all, or know only from the gossip of the 
mess-room, or from his recollections of the poisonous columns of 
the Libre Parole, Petit Journal, or other like orthodox newspapers 
which alone have the entrée of the barracks. 


The evidence is taken in public. In this respect the Court- 
Martial at Rennes shows to advantage over the Court of Cassa- 
tion, where only the debates or arguments took place in public. 
Publicity not only stimulates the sense of responsibility in both 
the witnesses and the judges but satisfies the community. It is 
one thing to attend a piecemeal discussion of evidence and docu- 
ments, another and a very different thing to see and hear the wit- 
nesses, and hear the documents read. But to this publicity there 
is, in the present case, one exception. The secret* dossier has not 
been published. It may be said this is not very important: the 
contents of the dossier so far as they are supposed really to tell 
against Dreyfus have been often quoted, and the rest may be dis- 
carded as immaterial. True,'Captain Cuignet, specially appointed by 
the War Office to expound to the Court of Cassation this secret 
dossier of which he had made a study for months, informed that 
Court that he had been obliged to allot a whole separate compart- 
ment of that dossier to forgeries—the number not even stated. True, 
also, that the Procureur-Général found it his public duty to report to 
the same Court: “There is nought, nought against Dreyfus in the 
secret dossiers; accusetion founded upon them would be founded 
on nonentity.” But these declarations after all gave only a faint 
idea of this dossier, and its suppression by the Court on the hollow 
pretext that it would be dangerous to the “exterior defence” is a 
manifest injustice to Dreyfus. What if this dossier itself had 
been brought into Court, and the public had seen with its eyes a 
huge pile of forgeries, and heard them with its ears as the officer 
of the Court read them out one by one in extenso ; and if they had 
learnt that these forgeries had been secretly accumulated in a State 
department in order to poison the minds of Ministers of State, and 
through the Ministers of State the minds of the Houses of Legis- 
lature and the community at large against Dreyfus, the man now 
before them, then a far-off helpless prisoner in the Ile du Diable-— 
accumulated, moreover, by the Head of the Intelligence Department, 
the same who had been Dreyfus’ principal accuser at the Court- 


* See Special Supplement, June NATIONAL REVIEW, p. 46. 
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Martial of 1894 and who then swore falsely against him, and who 
afterwards died by his own hand confessing himself the author of 
the principal forgery which Cavaignac, Minister of War, had pro- 
duced to Parliament as conclusive of Dreyfus’ guilt? If such a 
foul dossier, I say, had been opened, and its contents emptied, before 
a public Court, would there not have arisen a moral stench—a 
stench as from the pit of Acheron—stifling to all Dreyfus’ 
accusers ? And would not the question which judges and all would 
be asking be, not whether Dreyfus was innocent, but how to detect 
and punish the mean persons in high places, the authors of this 
conspiracy against him? But instead of this, the maintenance of 
this secrecy enables the accusers not merely to escape exposure, 
but still to trade upon this dossier though, of course, only in a 
vague and Jesuitical manner. Listen to General Roget :— 


‘*T think it right to tell the Court also that there are in the secret dossier at the 
War Office’a certain number of documents in which the name of Dreyfus appears 
in full. These documents are contemporaneous with the trial or subsequent to it. 
They all give an indirect proof of the guilt of Dreyfus, in that they never suggest 
his innocence.* It is somewhat singular that persons conversant with the affair 
and speaking of it confidentially never allude to the possible innocence of the 
prisoner and to the judicial error said to have been committed, though in public 
these same persons do speak of his innocence. There are other documents more 
significant, in which the guilt is formally affirmed. 1t is impossible for me to say 
more on this point.” 


The sequel to this statement is to be noted. M. Demange inter- 
rogates General Roget :— 


Q. I ask General Roget to indicate the most significant document in the secret 
dossier, the piece in which Dreyfus’ guilt is formally affirmed. 

A. I speak of the Report of the military attaché, that which was put in by 
General Mercier. 

@Q. You mean the Austrian military attaché? General Roget has concluded 
from this document that Dreyfus’ guilt was affirmed by it* 
4. I have not the text under my eyes. 


The Austrian military attaché immediately telegraphed a con- 
tradiction from Ems, and has now written to declare that the letter 
put in by General Mercier is a forgery. . 


Again, practically there is no cross-examination. Each witness is 
allowed to present the case, or rather just so much of it as he 
thinks fit, in the aspect most plausible or most favourable to him- 
self. He is asked probably a few questions, but is in no sense cross- 
examined, and then has only to salute the Court and to retire with 
unrufiled dignity as a witness to the truth—and this, be it observed, 
in a case not only abounding, if ever a case abounded, in assertions, 


* Probably not, seeing that those that have not been forged have been 
‘personally selected” by Henry to prejudice Dreyfus. 
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presumptions, fallacies, and second or third-hand gossip, but 
steeped in fraud and forgeries. The effect can be imagined ; but I 
may point out one or two of the innumerable omissions to cross- 
examine. Billot is not called upon to explain why an official 
receipt in his name was given to Esterhazy for the photograph* of 
the Canaille de D , Which had been abstracted from the War 
Office : or why no official notice was taken by him of that transaction 
or even of the menacing letterst written by Esterhazy to the Presi- 
dent of the Republic. De Boisdeffre is troubled by no questions as to 
the same letters: or as to Panizzardi’s telegramt of November 2nd, 
1894: or as to the secret communication§ of documents to the 
Dreyfus Court-Martial: or as to the substitution at that trial|| of 
Guénée’s false and unfavourable report for the true and favourable 
one of the police: or as to the destruction at Mercier’s request of 
du Paty’s commentary : or as to the intrigues of Esterhazy’s mock 
Court-Martial. Cavaignac again is allowed to leave the box in 
peace without informing the Court why, having heard of the faux 
Henry on 13th August,** he waited till the 30th before taking any 
steps against Henry: and whether during that month there was 
received any protest from Germany or Italy against his having 
quoted the fuux Henry in the Chamber, or any declaration from 
either of those powers that the fuux Henry was known to be a 


forgery, and that if the French War Office did not expose their 
forger, Germany and Italy would do it for them. Instances of like 
omissions could, of course, be multiplied ad libitum. In a case 
like this, and in its present stage, it is only cross-examination that 
can make light in the dark places. Let us hope that better success 
will attend M. Labori. 


To consider now the depositions of particular witnesses. I will 
begin with that of M. Lebon, late Secretary for the Colonies, if only 
to get rid of it. Relating, as it does, to the treatment of Dreyfus 
in the Ile du Diable it was, of course, irrelevant to the issue before 
the Court, and Lebon appeared only to defend himself. He con- 
fesses that for no fault of Dreyfus he did order him to be placed in 
irons (double boucle) at night, and that this lasted for several weeks, 
And he justifies this as a necessary precaution against the escape 
ot Dreyfus, who was a solitary and absolutely submissive prisoner 
on a desolate and almost unapproachable island in the tropics, in a 
separate hut, with five warders to keep guard overhim. He further 
declares his belief that these irons had not aggravated Dreyfus’ suffer- 
ing; indeed, he says, almost in so many words, that Dreyfus 
might even feel obliged to him for making it impossible for him to 

* See Special Supplement, June NATIONAL REVIEW, p. 13. 
+ Ibid, p. 11. $ Ibid, p. 51. § Lhid, p, 32. 
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be shot by his keepers for trying to escape. I spare my readers 
the official report of the present Colonial Secretary, M. Decrais, 
which was read out in the Court amid profound sensation, giving 
particulars of the stifling hut and other revolting cruelties 
gratuitously imposed on the prisoner, and especially of the odious 
attitude habitually observed towards him by his gaolor Deniel. 
But in judging even this man we must not forget the état signalé- 
tique prepared in the War Oftice and sent out with Dreyfus when 
they handed him over to serve his sentence, in which, for the 
information and instruction of his future gaolers, the War Office had 
described him as a hardened criminal who had made no confession, 
and as totally undeserving of pity. To Lebon Dreyfus disdained 
to put a question, but passed him by with these words to the 
President :— 


‘*T have not come here, Sir, to speak of the tortures or the atrocious sufferings, 
which, for five years were inflicted on a Frenchman and an innocent man. I am 
here only to defend my honour. I will therefore not speak of anything that passed 
during the five years on the Ile du Diable.” 


As to the five Ministers of War and their bearing in the witness- 
box, I cannot do better than borrow the description given by M. Paul 
de Cassagnac, who can hardly be considered to be a Dreyfusard :— 


‘Tt must be confessed that neither General Mercier, nor General Billot, nor 
General Zurlinden, nor M. Cavaignac, and still less General Chanoine, has brought 
forward any one new fact or added to the proofs that we knew before. If, ina 
word, they have not shed that brilliant light which was looked for from them and 
which they owed to us, we must, to be impartial, as we claim that we are, admit 
that they have not varied from their former views nor grown weaker in their 
affirmations. With the same energy, the same ensemble, they have declared their 
belief that Dreyfus is guilty. I will add that leaving their rdle as witnesses they 
have made themselves into accusers. With them a deposition is not the evidence 
of a witness, It is in form a charge for the prosecution (réqwisitoire) prepared long 
before, and in which personal notions occasionally take the place of documentary 
proof. After them, I can’t see what the Public Prosecutor will find left for him 
tosay. I defy him to sum up for the prosecution with greater vehemence against 
the accused. For witnesses they are queer ones (Pour des témoins, ce sont de 
dréles de témoins).” 


This, of course, was only what was to be expected, what was in- 
evitable. The generals had no real evidence to produce. For, as 
has been frequently said, there is not any evidence against 
Dreyfus, and there never has been any, except—if that can be 
called evidence when unsupported by facts—the opinion of the 
experts at the trial of 1894 that the handwriting of the bordereau 
was that of Dreytus, an opinion which was never worth much, but 
is now completely discredited. 

But, of course, the generals make a great pretence of evidence, 
They present long, intricate, and tedious “presumptions and de- 
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ductions” from the secret* dossier, which the Procureur-Général 
declares has nothing in it against Dreyfus ; likewise long, intricate, 
and tedious arguments from the termst+ of the bordereau to shew 
that Dreyfus, because he was a stagiaire, an artilleryman, and a 
staff officer, was the only man in the French Army who could have 
written the “notes” which are mentioned in the bordereau, but 
which neither the generals nor anyone else in France has ever 
seen. As if all such arguments from the bordereaw had not been 
disposed of en bloc by the inapplicability to Dreyfus of the con- 
cluding words “Je pars en maneuvres.” Looking at this so- 
called evidence, one asks if the tmilitary Judges are capable of 
understanding that assertion is not proof; that to show that a 
man might have done something is one thing, to show that he did 
it another; that an argument is not necessarily cogent because it 
is intricate, and that the value of a deposition is no more to be 
measured by its volume than the strength of a rope is by its length. 
Nor with the real difficulties in their case do the generals make 
any serious attempt to cope. By the serious difficulties I mean more 
particularly—1. The applicability to Esterhazy, the inapplicability 
to Dreyfus of the concluding words of the bordereauS “Je pars en 
mancuvres.” 2. The positive evidence against Esterhazy as the 
real traitor. 3. The proof of the conspiracy against Dreyfus by 
Henry and the Headquarter Stafi, both the direct conspiracy 
against him at his trial and afterwards, and no less the indirect 
conspiracy against him in the criminal intrigues to screen Ester- 
hazy and prosecute Picquart; and, 4. The denials of the German 
and Italian Governments, which, having regard to Panizzardi’s letter 
of Ist November and his telegram of 2nd November, 1894, both to 
his own Government, it is impossible to treat as official démentis.\| 
Possibly, however, Colonel Jouaust and his colleagues may have 
been led to reflect, in noting the puerility of some of the new 
pieces of evidence‘ that these ex-Ministers of State and full-blown 


i *See Special Supplement, June NATIONAL REVIEW, pp. 35, 46, and 51. 
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|| The Italian Ambassador, when he first heard of the existence of the document now 
ealled the Faux Henry, and before he knew of its contents, except that it purported 
to be a letter passing between Schwarzkoppen and himself and naming Dreyfus, 
protested to the French Government that it must be a forgery, because he had 
never heard of the name of Dreyfus. The French Government, I believe, pro- 
mised not to use it ; aad, notwithstanding this promise, it was used first by 
de Pellieux at the Zola trial, and then by Cavaignac in the Chamber. These 
diplomatic protests, both oral and written, have never been fully brought to 
light. 

“| So far as appears, no notice is given beforehand to the defence of fresh 
evidence about to be put in. And Dreyfus and his counsel have to meet them as 
well as they can on the spur of the moment, The Government Commissary says 
it is no part of his business to enquire into the antecedents of the witnesses whom 
he produces 
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generals find necessary in order to make good their case against 
Dreyfus. This puerility exceeds belief. Take the following 
specimens: Mercier places in the very fore-front of his own 
deposition the evidence of some witness who will assure the judges 
that he visited the chamber of the Emperor in his palace at 
Potsdam, and there saw lying on the table a print of the Libre 
Parole, and that on this print there were positively written in red 
chalk the words, “ Dreyfus taken.” Mercier, too, would fain touch 
the national prejudices of the Judges by informing them that in 
Berlin Schwarzkoppen’s regiment is popularly known as the 
Regiment Dreyfus; and that he has it on the authority of M. de 
Freycinet himself that thirty-three millions of francs have been 
sent into France from England and America to sustain the cause 
of Dreyfus. Billot, in turn, is much struck, and wishes the Judges 
to be struck also, by a highly respectable witness who, having kept 
his counsel for nearly five years, will at last now come forward 
and say that in the spring of 1894 he was in a foreign capital 
breakfasting at eleven o'clock in a salle-a-manger adjoining 
another, in which were two officers—General Officers or Staff 
Officers—of the country. Himself unseen, he overheard their 
conversation, which was in French, in order that the waiter should 
not understand it. They were discussing the I’'rench Army, its 
progress, its artillery, the gun of 120*, and one said to the other, 
“Tn two days’ time Dreyfus will send us the plan of mobilization.” 

As for Mercier, at last he admits that he did secretly communicate 
documents with a commentary to the Court-Martial of 1894 behind 
the back of the prisoner, and to his prejudice. Note that this admis- 
sion is made only after the fact of such communication has been for- 
mally established against him by the Court of Cassation, and that 
it is an admission to the effect that for nearly five years he has kept 
back an unfair act committed by himself when Minister of War, 
which brought about the conviction of an officer for high treason, 
and which, if acknowledged before would have made that conviction 
null and void. Even now he is not frank. Not till his second 
appearance in the witness-box does he specify what the documents 
communicated were. He denies that amongst them were either the 
incorrect or the correct versiont+ of Panizzardi’s telegram of 2nd 
November, 1894, but he is not asked about the falsified version and is 
silent about it. Sothis important point remains forthetime unsettled. 
In like manner as to the commentary. He does not explain what 
was the tenor of its contents (Picquart says he uses a moderate 
expression when he calls them partial), and on this point he was 

* See Special Supplement, June NATIONAL REviEw, bordereau, p. 2. 
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not cross-examined. Inshort, he only states that there was such a 
commentary, and that (though it was used in the trial, shown to 
the Judges and acted upon) he considered it as his personal property, 
and had it destroyed when the agitation arose, in order that it 
might not serve as a “ pretext for revision.” One incident must be 
added by which Mercier’s character may be judged. He guotes a 
letter written to himself by Du Paty de Clam immediately after 
the interview, which, by his order, that officer had had with Dreyfus 
in prison subsequently to his conviction, in which Du Paty reports 
the prisoner as having declared that above all things he was not 
willing to plead attenuating circumstances. This expression, ‘says 
Mercier (ex-Minister of War, remember,), speaking to the Court, 
admits only of one interpretation : the prisoner is unwilling to make 
disclosures in order to procure mitigation of the penalty. Had, 
then, Mercier forgotten the letter which he hinself at the same time 
had received from Dreyfus? Let me remind him of it. 
31 Dec., 1894. 

MONSIEUR LE MINISTRE,—I have received by your order the visit of Com- 
mandant Du Paty de Clam, to whom I declared that I was innocent, and that I 
had not even committed the slightest imprudence. I am condemned ; I have no 
favour to ask ; but in the name of my honour, which I hope will one day be 
restored to me, it is my duty to beg you to be good enough to continue your 
enquiries. As for me, that persons should go on searching, this is the sole favour 
that I ask. 

General Roget is the accepted champion for the War Office, and 
with reason. He is glib and brazen; knows his case, and does 
not, like other official witnesses, shirk its difficulties, but meets 
them with elaborate explanations, or, if required, with blank 
denials. But whilst seemingly the strongest, he is, perhaps, the 
weakest, because he overdoes his part. When he undertakes to 
prove that M. Bertulus’s evidence* is a string of mendacious inven- 
tions, and that there is nothing in the Bile R——- C——t inci- 
dent to incriminate Henry ; that Du Paty de Clam committed? no 
offence, or even delict, justifying his being brought before a Court 
of Enquiry; that Esterhazy may have his little weaknesses but 
that there is nothing against him save the likeness of his hand- 
writing§ and the likeness of the paper, and that even the letters 
which the Court of Cassation found to have been indubitably 
written by him are suspect: that Picquart is a forger, and a forger 
against a man whom he had never heard of; that the denials of 
the German and Italian Governments are all to be discarded ; we 
feel that we are in the presence of a partisan witness and an insin- 
cere man, and that there must be something wrong with his 
arguments. And so it proves. On examination they turn out to 

* See Special Supplement, June NATIONAL REVIEW, p. 59. 
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be sophismns, and not seldom based on what is false. I have no 
hesitation in saying that if he had been properly cross-examined ; 
if he had, for instance, only been taken through the false state- 
ments which were contained in the deposition* made by him 
when Chef du Cabinet to the Minister of War, and in posses- 
sion, therefore, of complete official information, against Picquart 
on the*charge of forgery—false statements so numerous that 
Picquart’s counsel found it his duty at the time to draw up 
a list of them, each with its refutation, and submit it to the 
Court of Cassation—if he had been taken through these state- 
ments one by one and made to answer the questions, everybody 
in court would have been convinced that in this matter, whatever 
he might say, he could not be accepted as the witness of truth. 

After Roget it is like coming back to the wholesome fresh air to 
pass to the evidence of Bertulus and Picquart. Bertulus, it will 
be remembered, is the magistrate of long judicial standing and 
irreproachable character, who, when engaged in conducting the 
instruction of the case against Esterhazy and Du Paty de Clam for 
forging the telegrams against Picquart, had the “damning inter- 
view” with Henry. His deposition, intensely sincere in its tone, 
was excellently suited for the occasion. Strange, indeed, if those 
whom he addressed did not feel their military prejudices somewhat 
softened, whilst the veteran magistrate was reminding them as 
judges that they were judging before the whole world, and the 
soldier’s son, whose nearest and dearest ones were all soldiers too, 
was pleading to them as soldiers that they should not, for the 
sake of screening two or three offenders, sacrifice the honour, then 
in their keeping, of the entire army. His account of his interviewt 
with Henry and its sequel (though it added nothing to what he 
had said before) is most interesting in itself, and, of course, a very 
valuable contribution to the defence. For by establishing that 
Henry, the Head of the Intelligence Department, was the accom- 
plice of Esterhazy in treasonable transactions, he disposes, once 
for all, of the objection, so often pressed by the generals, that it 
would have been impossible for Esterhazy, a major in a marching 
infantry regiment, to have furnished the documents mentioned in 
the bordereau, and, therefore, to have written the bordereaw. And, 
be it observed, that though Bertulus was thus so important a 
witness in favour of Dreyfus, the Government Commissary did not 
dare to put to him a single question. No more did Roget, though 

* See Special Supplement, June NATIONAL REVIEW, p.27. — + Ibid, p. 59. 
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if the deposition of Bertulus was accepted, his own, delivered just 
before, was necessarily false. 

Picquart, it goes without saying, was an admirable witness. He 
offered a plain, unvarnished tale of the events in their consecutive 
order. Picquart is always accurate, and gives facts and dates, 
but, apparently from the necessity of the case, had to deal with 
many topics by way of reference or general description. Even so 
he was once or twice checked by the President and pressed to 
abridge his statement. Colonel Jouaust seems almost to think that 
when Picquart speaks to what befell himself he is speaking to that 
which, if it concerns Picquart personally, does not concern Dreyfus 
or the issue before the Court. He scarcely realizes that if the 
prosecution think they can strengthen their case by attempting 
to prove that Picquart, in order to screen Dreyfus, falsely charged 
Esterhazy with being the real author of the bordcreaw and backed 
up that charge by forging the petit-bleu against him, so equally are 
the defence in their right in showing, if they can, that Picquart 
was persecuted solely to prevent him from proving Esterhazy, not 
Dreyfus, to be the guilty man, and in adducing every act of 
official fraud, every false accusation and false testimony against 
Picquart, as part of the conspiracy against Dreyfus and tending to 
establish his innocence. 

Of the evidence of De Boisdeffre and Gonse I have not space to 
write. But one point may be mentioned, though it relates to the 
confessions, which, if my view is right, ought to be ruled out of 
the debates. It may be remembered that in proof of these con- 
fessions* stress was laid on a letter which Gonse swore he wrote to 
De Boisdeffre on Sunday, January 6th, 1895 (the day after the 
degradation), though it was not produced till nearly two years 
afterwards, giving the tenor of the confessions as reported that 
morning by Lebrun-Renault to himself and Mercier. And the 
reason why Gonse thought it necessary to write to De Boisdefire 
was, he swore, because De Boisdeffre was on that day out of town. 
Well, on the previous day, January 5th, the German Ambassador 
had taken the highly unusual step to ask for an interview with 
the President of the Republic on the subject of the Dreyfus case, 
and the interview was fixed for 1 p.m. on the 6th. Picquart 
deposes (Gonse, of course, denies it) that later on in the afternoon 
he saw Gonse and found him very agitated over this interview 
(though he may not yet have known its result), in fact, miserable 
at the possibility of war, and Mercier describes what a night of 
anxiety he himself afterwards had sitting up for the arrival of 
telegrams from Berlin, De Boisdeffre being present in order, if 
necessary, to give the word for mobilization. So, then, De Boisdeffre 
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was in town, whilst Gonse was writing to him because he was out 
of town ; and, curiously enough, whilst Gonse, in his interview with 
Picquart, was full of the war scare, but said nothing about the 
confessions, in his letter to De Boisdeftre he sets out the confes- 
sions but says nothing about the war scare. What, then, becomes 
of Gonse’s letter as a proof of the confessions? Picquart leaves 
this to the appreciation of the Court. 

And so the trial proceeds, How is it all to end? No one can 
speak with certainty. The now and then unmannerly behaviour of 
the President looks ominous. But this may be on the surface, and 
much may turn on incidents unexpectedly happening. What, for in- 
stance, if the Emperor of Germany, for whom at present justice is 
bounded by the Vosges, but who holds the cards in his hands, were 
at last to take some active step, his generous heart no longer able to 
resist compunction at the misery and injustice to brave men like 
Dreyfus and Picquart, the misery and shame to France—all, in 
fact, however undesignedly, drawing their first origin from the abuse 
of national hospitality committed by his own officer, the military 
attaché to the German Embassy in Paris! But one thing is clear. 
It is no longer a question of evidence. Justice is all on one side. 
It is a struggle of passion against principle. Which will the Court 
follow? Acquit Dreyfus? How hard for a colonel and six junior 
officers to fly in the face of the feeling of the Army, and in effect to 
stigmatize the late Chiefs of the Army for mean and felonious con- 
duct! Condemn Dreyfus? How easy! Just a little word in the 
secret deliberation-chamber ; no reason to be given at the time and 
none to be asked for afterwards; nothing to follow but popularity 
and plaudits from brother-officers. Ah! but not so easy. In 
France, as elsewhere, the uniform covers a human heart, and in 
that heart should reside real duty to Country, real love for the 
Army: self-respect, common-sense, common honesty, and the pre- 
vailing force of Truth. And in this case Truth is very mighty 
indeed—clear, as the sun in the sky, to the whole of the civilized 
world, who now, with their eyes fixed on Rennes, are: sitting in 
judgment on France, fearful lest they should have for the future to 
associate the name of French officer with meanness, falsehood, and 
deeds of perpetual shame. Let us hope, then, that the Court- 
Martial will yet do its duty, and vindicate at once the honour of 
the Army and the honour of the man who, of all men living on 
the face of the earth, has most deeply suffered and been most 


deeply wronged. 
Pry S GopFREY LUSHINGTON. 


IMPRESSIONS OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS 
FROM THE LADIES’ GALLERY. 


“Ir is a mad world, my masters,” is the impression left by this 
Session. A House, about many matters of no mean importance> 
showing itself listless, supine, and often in large measure con- 
spicuous for its absence from the scene of debate, and the only 
subjects capable of stirring it into life and interest being those 
connected with women, priests, directorships, or “the heads of 
distinguished persons, which in some unaccountable manner 
have become separated from their bodies.” 

A Session where the existence of a hundred and forty majority 
never was felt by the Government to be a foundation on which they 
could build with any security. A lobby ruled by Whips timid in 
council, and flying into the House with rumours of recalcitrancy and 
insubordination at the slightest provocation, and as if the day of the 
General Election were immediately at hand. Tentative Bilis, ful- 
filling as little as possible election pledges, drawn with a view of 
passing them quickly through the House; clauses couched in 
“inference ” language, to be read only by the cypher key of other 
Bills ; each and all preparing a rich harvest for the lawyers. Above 
all, the drum ecclesiastical continuously rolling, beaten by every 
sect, and each side scared by the noise made by its own drummers. 
A Session of Bumbledom and clergy. A Colonial Minister always 
appearing in the panoply of Mars; a day of small men, small . 
measures, sinall rattings, and small bye-elections, only remarkable 
in as far as undue importance was attached to each incident as it 
arose. 

This is the impressionist view, as seen from on high. How did 
the individual Ministers, the rank and file, and the Bills passed, 
appear to those caged and hung above the storm of words, the dry 
dust of debate, as listened to day by day during the six legislative 
months ? 

The excitement of the opening day was the advent of the new 
Opposition Leader, though no new personality to the House. Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman, as Minister for War, had at the close of 
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the last Parliament the eyes of all members fixed upon him as the 
innocent cause of the fallof hisGovernment. It was known he had 
spent his time in the intervening years in the interests of peace. 
His had been the part of patching up the quarrels which had 
broken out among his contending and jealous colleagues. He had 
survived the parting speech of Lord Rosebery, made before his 
departure from the sphere of active politics to take up the arduous 
task of being the best after-dinner speaker of his day and. gene- 
ration. He had remained unmoved by the correspondence passing 
between dear Harcourt and dear Morley, and had in no sense felt 
called upon to draw up in collusion with any other of his colleagues 
yet another absconding letter. The time had now come when the 
bones of a party had called upon him to occupy, till some one 
mightier should appear, the seat of one correspondent, and to 
deal tactfully with the co-respondent, seated at the end of the 
Opposition Bench, with nothing but the narrow gulf of the gang- 
way to divide him from the encyclopedic knowledge of Sir Charles 
Dilke. Perhaps,as the House met, Sir Henry knew that even that 
juxtaposition with Parliamentary wisdom was not to save “honest 
John” from achieving in the Session yet to be the complete ruin of 
his Parliamentary reputation. The House watched the entry of Sir 
Henry with that awakened interest which any old accustomed 
personality receives when it dons a mantle fallen from other 
shoulders, or takes a new position, or speaks in another voice. 
The new Opposition leader spoke that night above the expectation 
of his friends, and to the temporary nonplussing of the First 
Lord. It was a transient if brilliant gleam, indicative of the nights 
which were to follow. He had succeeded in grouping behind him, 
and on the bench beside him, all that was left of the Radical Party. 
So around and beside him did they continue to sit throughout 
the Session, and in the day of small things it was a feat 
of no mean order to have gathered them into his fold. Sir 
Henry wisely attempted little else, he was content to sit in their 
centre, and made no effort to lead them forth in such vigorous 
contests as distinguished Sir William’s leadership in the first 
Session of the present Parliament. Always at his best when the 
subject needed only criticism expressed in light and genially 
humorous terms, never quite able to handle the occasion 
when the Government made one of those obvious mistakes, to 
which all Governments are prone, but to which coalition Govern- 
ments are specially liable, making for himself one or two huge 
blunders in his attempts to reconcile his own sterling common- 
sense with the sickly sentimentality of the crew behind him, the 
most notable of such mistakes being made on the vote to Lord 
Kitchener. Not seldom rising to a bit of vigorous debating 
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opposition, but falling back when the charge should be pressed 
home. A good enough leader in times of calm, but one who has 
not proved himself fit for the day of battle. Nevertheless, his 
presence filled the Bench with a cheerful effulgence, the Opposition 
side above the gangway had again the appearance of being 
inhabited, and if below the gangway rows of green benches most 
nights spread themselves in desolate array, no eye resting on them 
could for an instant desire them to be filled with their Nationalist 
tenants. 

No new light has sprung out of the darkness that hangs over 
the fallen Radical Party. Some have retired further into the shade, 
notably among these Mr. Asquith. His speeches have fallen much 
below the standard of those he made when introducing Bills, as 
a Minister who was the mainstay of his Government. Noman can 
serve two masters, and perhaps when high ofiice claims him again 
politics may gain what the Bar will lose. Mr. Trevelyan entered 
the House with a name and a tradition behind him, and came 
before members eager on both sides to greet him as an acquisition. 
He sold his birthright within the first month for the miserable 
pottage of lecturing the House and teaching it the way in which 
it should walk. Mr. Robson achieved the almost impossible in 
carrying a Private Bill into law, helped by the fact that the clauses 
were almost identical with those contained in the ill-fated Educa- 
tion Bill introduced by the Government itself, who could not please 
their Lancashire members by any open hostility to the measure. 
It was carried largely by the tact and skill of the member in charge 
of it. Otherwise the down-looker has seen no new thing on that 
side of the House. 

On the Government side there is always much that is interest- 
ing. “Among the blind, the one-eyed is king,” and it is perhaps 
no great compliment to say that there is no other, possible leader 
in sight. But about the First Lord there are some new things to 
be observed: fresh powers gained over the House, weak places 
strengthened, and a greater success in the conduct and manage- 
ment of the business. Of the first of these attributes the most 
conspicuous example was made on the earliest possible opportunity, 
during the debate on the Address. 

The question of Ministers acting as directors had been raised by 
the purists, and the debate had been an uncomfortable one. The 
work of a director had been spoken of as a thing not com- 
patible with ‘the highest walks of integrity, a general blight of sus- 
picion hung over them and their calling. The uneasiness had been 
added to by the Chancellor of the Exchequer giving a general im- 
pression that no Minister cared to take fresh air and exercise unless 
his foot could cross the threshold of some company’s rooms. The 
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House was uncomfortable, and yet hardly knew what was wrong. 
It was a moment for the peculiar genius of the Leader. The ques- 
tion involved general principles, no great knowledge of detail, and 
above all a sense that the place was rather a tight one. He made 
one of his very best debating speeches. He restored a character to 
the honest director, and gave back to the city man his fair fame. 
He indicated the juste miliew for the scrupulous Member of Par- 
liament, he restored the confidence of his party, and gave a heart to 
the triumphant majority with which he swept through the lobby. 
It was one of the rare occasions, where the personal opinion and 
the dexterous use of rare debating abilities, if it did not change 
votes, certainly increased and strengthened their numbers. The 
subject was one of those big issues into which the members delight 
to digress ; its importance was relative, but Mr. Balfour’s part in it 
marked the debate as a special chapter in the history of his 
Leadership. 

An intimate knowledge of his subject, especially when that 
subject demands a close and accurate study of technical and 
special detail, has never been ainong the characteristics of the First 
Lord. His rapid intuition and power of generalization he has often 
mistaken for knowledge, and he himself must occasionally have 
trembled, as those who sit with him have done, when he has been 
suddenly called upon to speak on certain subjects for which he 
was poorly equipped. Natural indolence and a perception of one’s 
own defects are incentives and safeguards. The Leader has a knack 
of surrounding himself with men whose passion is a mastery of 
detail, and whose receptive minds are equally ready to grapple 
with the popular demand against vaccination, the colour of 
margarine, the cry of a burdened clergy, or who are willing to 
spend weeks in marking out the confines of the new mayoralties, 
Aaron and Hur could not have more efficiently supported the 
arms of Moses than have the Attorney and Solicitor-General sup- 
ported the arms of their Leader. The Solicitor has very specially 
been the odd boy of the Government; and as in all well- 
conducted domestic establishments the odd boy does all the 
work of the house, so almost no Bill has been passed without 
the names of the law officers on their backs. They combine 
every advantage. The Attorney knows how to wrap the plainest 
proposition in the deepest obscurity of cheerful verbosity. The 
Solicitor’s unadorned simplicity of diction makes clear the most 
obscurely-worded clause, so that “even the commonest of common 
juries” can believe they enter into the meaning of the Act, at 
least for the period, while he is speaking. Both have a passion 
for work and a love of mastering their subject, which have made 
them so eminent in their professions, of which they are the brightest 
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and lightest ornaments. Between them there was no escape, and 
the First Lord proved an apt, and ultimately a learned pupil, as 
he steered through the House the London Government Bill—a 
measure which might naturally have been confided to the care 
of Ministers whose departments it more clearly concerned. But 
Mr. Ritchie was the author of the London County Council, and 
his brow is still weighted with the laurels won by that Act, and 
Mr. Chaplin has, since the first Session, only been allowed to spea‘k 
on the principle of Jack-in-the-box. If the catch which fastens 
down the lid has inadvertently been loosened, his colleagues have 
listened with handkerchiefs pressed to their faces, and the House 
has rejoiced in hearing one whose powers of rhetoric on the 
simplest and most forbidding subjects have made him a popular 
orator. 

The Irish Secretary has marked the Session by bringing in the 
first Bill since he took office, which has benefited all Ireland, and 
for once has not robbed Peter, the landlord, to pay Paul, the Home 
Ruler. 

Below the gangway on the Government side, once more remem- 
bering it is a day of small things, who are the interesting men, 
what are the forces growing among the groups of opinion? Un- 
doubtedly the most interesting section is that known as the 
Church Party, and it contains within, or attached to itself, the best 
of the unoflicial Conservative talent in Parliament. 

Its leading members are part of that oligarchy which the 
Nationalists are fond of terming “the family.” Like all families, 
the kinsmen are widely separate in opinions, but in reckoning the 
Parliamentary powers of any such section, it is an undoubted 
strength to have a genealogical tree rooted in the Cabinet, though 
various fowls of the air may perch on the branches which wave 
above the stem. But the strength and efficiency of the Church 
Party does not depend on this coincidence. It lies in the strong 
convictions, narrow views, and organizing power of some of its 
members. To them their Parliamentary position is only valuable 
as enabling them to serve the interests of the Church of England. 
For them the Established Church means a living bond between 
the State and the Church. In their eyes the State should ever 
have in view the advancement of the claims of the Anglican form 
of Church Government. They desire that its supremacy over all 
other sects and parties should be clearly maintained by the State. 
To them no measure of education should leave the claims of the 
Church out of sight, and their Parliamentary life is spent in 
watching all Bills from this point of view. They have persuaded 
the Government to see the necessity of legislation dealing with 
the clergy, and it was primarily due to the Church Party that the 
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Voluntary School Bill and the Benefices Bill of 1898 were passed. 
They forced on the Government the Tithes Bill of 1899, and 
obliged a Ministry at the eleventh hour of the Session to introduce 
and carry through a Bill unpopular in the country, disliked by 
their followers, and which was greeted by the Opposition as the 
first rung in the ladder of Disestablishment. It remains to be seen 
how right these prophesies and exultations may be in the future, 
but there are very few lovers of the Church of England who do 
not feel a wish that the relief given were larger, with the possibility 
of so heavy an account to pay whenever the day of reckoning may 
appear. 

But these three measures are not the sole results of the efforts of 
those who wield the keys of the Church within the House. Three 
times during the Session just concluded they had to meet the 
combined ‘forces of the Low Churchman and the dissenting 
Nonconformist, a combination which with some imagination, 
skilful tactics, and the wisdom of the serpent, might have made 
things very uncomfortable for the Ministry and the Church Party, 
who though disclaiming part and lot with the extreme Ritualists, 
are still looked upon as the champions of their cause. Noncon- 
formists are not good tacticians, bigotry and narrow intolerance 
blind their eyes and confuse their counsels when the day of battle 
is prepared and the victory might be theirs. Space forbids any 
description of these three nights, but the honours were left with 
the Church Party and with the Government, and one of these 
nights enabled the Leader to show that he knew how to beat a 
masterly retreat in the face of an overwhelming coalition, formed 
of his own half-mutinying levies combined with the Liberal 
eneiny. ‘The retreat saved the day, and the general had the 
gratification of routing the enemy before Big Ben struck mid- 
night. 

If the Church of England has had a blow struck at her by 
the “Priests” who live by her altars, it must be confessed a 
seed has been raised by those who serve her faithfully and 
ably in the House of Commons. The gift of speech is theirs, and 
some of them are girded with the sword of the fanatic, and they 
wield that weapon with godly zeal. They know how to stick by 
each other in the day of adversity, they are callous to any public 
opinion but their own, they have. among them those who know 
every twist and turn of the forms of the House, their convictions 
are genuine, their Parliamentary ability is conspicuous, and they 
are hated by the Whips, feared by the Ministry, and a grateful 
House always looks towards thein as to those who will “make 
sport,” and may be depended upon to carry their banner far, within 
certain narrow but well-defined limits. 
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The Church Party have only one danger to guard against from 
within, their legions contain some lawyers, and one of them.the 
House already recognizes as a perfect legal bore. Parliament pro- 
duces many types of this genus, but all are in accord in thinking 
the legal bore carries the palm. Mr. Cripps is a legal pedant. He 
sits behind the Ministerial bench, and gives them what he thinks 
is the assistance of his legal knowledge. He insists on pointless 
points, in long speeches delivered in a voice strained to its highest 
and most unmelodious pitch. He is always, in the course of 
debate, discovering yet another point, and when he at length sits 
down, every one hesitates to say that his elucidations have left the 
House as much in the dark, only considerably more wearied, than 
they were before. To say the honourable and learned member 
has been obscure would be to incur the risk of his speaking again 
on the first opportunity, and the House is united in its desire to 
keep Mr. Cripps seated, and not on his legs. For the sake of the 
Ministers and the Church Party it is to be hoped that the Lord 
Chancellor, always on the look-out for party merit, may shortly 
translate the learned member to a higher bench. 

One other Churchman made a speech inemorable among 
speeches in defence of a creed and a religious cause. Unfor- 
tunately, it was uttered in the waning days of the Session, when 
the House was at its emptiest. Mr. Healy may always be depended 
upon totake part in debate, with speeches admirable in form and preg- 
nant in matter. Occasionally he mars their full effect by vulgarisms 
and bitter Nationalist invective. But the speech made during the 
Appropriation Bill on the grant to Queen’s College had none of 
his defects. It was a masterly exposition of those motives and 
prejudices which rule the common mind, and ake no Government 
feel themselves strong enough to face the unpopularity of giving 
Ireland this true piece of justice. He raked the Nonconformist 
benches with a fire of withering scorn for their narrow intolerance, 
He showed in its true colours this last remnant of the persecuting 
spirit left in the minds of Englishmen, and he proved how the 
desire to keep certain sections of the Irish without a higher educa- 
tion was based on the old belief that a man is better kept ignorant 
than educated in the lines laid down by his creed, if that creed 
was Papist. No answer was ofiered, and there was none to give, 
but Mr. Healy must have felt a yet deeper hated against Mr. 
Dillon when he saw him blunder into a division, which spoilt the 
full victory of the argument the House had listened to in an 
abashed if unconvinced silence. 

The entire absence of any effective Opposition, the paucity of the 
Radical ranks, and the subjects under discussion all rendered the 
Session necessarily a dull one. Legislation under present condi- 
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tions must pass through the House with more or less automatic 
regularity. The introduction of any given measure may be met 
with cries that the forms of Parliamentary decency are outraged, 
that the Bill embodies new departures and bad principles; resist- 
ance at every line may be promised, but the missiles fall short of 
the enemy, and, with a vision of a certain majority of at least a 
hundred, the Opposition faint and fail before their self-appointed 
tasks. 

So it must be while the present order of things remains. 

The decorum of the House is greatly enhanced by the almost 
complete absence of the Irish Party. The forms and etiquettes 
are more strictly observed, and a particular class of interruption 
has disappeared with the Party which uttered them. Some other 
lessons are being learnt, the Radicals are forced to see that the 
Irish never remember past benefits, and are never there to help 
when the need is sorest. Before they have wandered forty years 
in the wilderness the Radicals will probably have ceased to worship 
idols whose feet are made of such poor Party clay. 

The occasion may be near though unforeseen which will bring 
to the front some great question, and with it some great leader, 
but as yet there is no sign, and the day of this Parliament is far 
spent. 

GRILLE, 


CAN GARDENING BE MADE TO PAY? 


Now that what is generally understood by the term “ agriculture” 
has so little to offer in the way of a lucrative profession, or inex- 
pensive relaxation, increased attention has been directed to that 
restricted phase of it to which the term “ gardening”? is applied. 
To a large proportion of our countrymen the idea of an open-air 
occupation is especially congenial, but there is a reasonable desire 
to know, before embarking in such a vocation, if it is likely to 
bring the chink of gold to the pocket as well as the flush of health 
to the cheek. Numberless are the enquiries from all sorts and 
conditions of men as to whether gardening, on a large or small 
scale, can be made to pay, and varied are the answers they receive. 
The enthusiast foretells a rapid fortune and quotes figures to prove 
his glowing predictions, figures which, although in themselves they 
may be perfectly authentic, are often absolutely misleading when 
made use of to point an argument. It may be true that straw- 
berries are selling at 8s. 6d. per lb. in Piccadilly in the first week 
of June, that strawberry plants can be purchased at ds. the 
thousand, and that individual plants have been proved to produce 
1 lb. weight of fruit; but nothing is more certain than that a 
thousand strawberry plants never made an annual return of £400, 
yet this is the style of argument that the enthusiast affects. At 
the other extreme is the pessimist who has tried every description 
of fruit and vegetable culture and proved them alike unprofitable. 
He will often discourse learnedly upon the respective values of 
artificial fertilizers, the merits of double-grafting, on chlorophyll 
and free nitrogen, and leave the tyro with the impression that what 
this mentor is ignorant of in gardening lore is not worth knowing. 
It is, however, neither from the enthusiast nor from the pessimist 
that reliable statistics are to be gained as to gardening being a 
profitable occupation or the reverse. On this point, indeed, it is 
no easy matter for the novice to arrive at a definite conclusion. 
Those who find it a lucrative profession are often not over ready to 
open their hearts and their account-books to one who may be led, 
from what he learns, to swell the ever-increasing competition, 
while those who scent a partner, willing to invest capital in a not 
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too flourishing concern, are apt to unduly magnify the extent and 
profits of their business and to paint their prospects in a too roseate 
hue. ‘hat gardening can be made to pay is proved by the many 
cases that may be cited of shrewd men commencing in a small way 
and gradually adding glasshouse to glasshouse and acre to acre 
until they have become proprietors of extensive businesses and 
employers of hundreds of hands; but, great as is one’s admiration 
for those who have achieved such results, it must be confessed that 
in bygone years, when many of these undertakings were initiated, 
prices were far higher and competition far less keen than in the 
present day, when the beginner’s struggle, however well equipped 
he may be with knowledge cf his business and determination to 
succeed, will be very considerably harder than if it had commenced 
half a century ago. 

Naturally, gardening as a profession cannot be undertaken with 
any hope of immediate success by a novice, unless he employs a 
thoroughly competent foreman who will undertake the entire 
management of the business until such time as he himself shall 
have gained sufficient knowledge to assume, successfully, the lead- 
ing réle, and, for this reason, novices are rightly recommended to 
spend two or three years as paying pupils in a nursery where the 
branch or branches to which they intend devoting the closest 
attention are made a speciality of, in order that when they set up 
on their own account they may be capable of taking the manage- 
ment into their own hands at once. 

Supposing that the prospective proprietor has assimilated suf- 
ficient knowledge to qualify him to be his own manager, or that 
he has secured the services of a suitable foreman, the question 
as to the locality in which he should start his enterprise has to 
be considered, and this is a matter requiring some circumspection, 
for if, when he has decided upon a certain spot, planted his trees, 
and erected and stocked his glasshouses, he finds the situation, for 
some reason, unsuitable, he will, unless he is exceptionally lucky, be 
unable to migrate to a fresh district without considerable loss. 
Many are the pros and cons that should be weighed before the final 
selection is made. The neighbourhood of London is conveniently 
situated for supplying the Metropolis with produce, but rent and 
wages are high and much of the available ground is already occu- 
pied by market gardens. A few years ago the Channel Islands 
were widely advertised as being veritable El Dorados for the fruit- 
grower, to such an extent, indeed, that in a short time Guernsey 
was so glazed-in that, from the sea, the island gleamed like a 
diamond in the sunshine; but failures occur here as well as on the 
mainland, and the fact that Channel Island produce is invariably 
quoted on wholesale price lists at a lower rate than “ home-grown ” 
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scarcely suggests that the quality of the goods is appreciated by 
the British public, while. a visit to the fruit-growing establishments 
on the islands will serve to convince the expert that the majority 
compare unfavourably with the best specimens of their kind in 
England as far as regards raising high-class fruit is concerned. 
Most suitable spots in the Channel Islands have by this time been 
devoted to fruit culture, and the alternative of buying a business 
at a high price from a proprietor who has made, or cannot make, 
money is scarcely a wise step for the beginner to take, while he may 
rest assured that there are spots in the British Isles where he will 
find gardening quite as profitable as in Guernsey or Jersey. Land 
that may be purchased at a low figure or cheaply rented is, in many 
cases, entirely unfitted for profitable gardening operations, and it 
will often pay the fruit-grower better to rent good and easily 
accessible land at as high a price as £5 per acre than to work, at a 
nominal rental, poor land in the depths of the country, far removed 
from towns and railways. It must also be remembered that flat land 
is more economically worked than hilly, and that although a steep 
southern slope is valuable because conducive to early maturation, 
and therefore higher prices, this gain is often dearly bought when 
two horses are required to do the work that one could easily 
accomplish on level ground. ‘The erection of glasshouses on hilly 
ground is also rendered more expensive owing to the amount of 
levelling requisite before the structures can be commenced, as well 
as by the increased cost of the cartage of materials. The nature of 
the soil should also be studied. Hungry land, or that which is 
too retentive of moisture, entails much labour before it becomes 
suitable for the successful culture of fruit-trees, whereas a deep 
loam, in which elms grow luxuriantly, is generally well adapted to 
apple-growing without any extensive outlay. The question of 
water is one that should engage the attention of the investigator, for 
the cost of procuring water for the pipes of the glasshouses, and for 
supplying the wants of outdoor plants in seasons of drought, is an 
item that will bulk largely in the expenses at the end of the year if 
it has to be supplied from a company’s mains, or if the interest 
on capital sunk in bringing it on the land is excessive. The same 
remark applies in an even greater degree to fuel ; those that are so 
circumstanced as to be able to procure it at a cheap rate being able 
to add no inconsiderable sum to the profit side of the balance-sheet, 
which others, not so favourably situated, have, perforce, to write 
down as expenses. Perhaps as likely a spot as can be selected by 
the intending cultivator of fruit and vegetables for establishing 
himself is the neighbourhood of some large, residential town, 
where the competition in the line of business he has selected is not 
too severe, provided he has satisfied himself that the land obtain- 
6* 
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able and other conditions are favourable to his undertaking. From 
a fruit garden so situated the produce may be sent into the town in 
half an hour or so in the morning, and either disposed of to the 
fruiterers, or, as the business extends, at an establishment in con- 
nection with the gardens, thus saving the middleman’s profit. 
High-class fruit may be consigned to salesmen at Covent Garden 
or other large centres, where prices are often sufficiently high to 
leave a handsome margin of profit after the cost of carriage and 
packing have been deducted, while such fruit and vegetables as, 
from their bulk or cheapness, it does not pay to send away may be 
got rid of in the neighbouring town. Another advantage consequent 
on propinquity to a good-sized town is that manure can generally 
be procured at a comparatively cheap cost, the town authorities 
and livery-stable keepers being usually glad to make contracts for 
the periodical clearance of their collecting stations and yards at a 
far lower rate per load than the same could be obtained at in remote 
country districts, even if a constant supply was available, which is 
scarcely likely. For successful market-gardening the land must be 
kept in good heart by frequent dressings, and, highly as artificial 
stimulants are vaunted, and useful as they are at certain times and 
under certain conditions, the practical man does well to depend 
chiefly on stable or farmyard manure, which adds humus to the soil 
at the same time that it fertilizes it. The question of local prices 
and customs has also to be considered. In some towns, which are 
flooded with the surplus of large private gardens, prices may rule 
low owing to gentlemen’s gardeners accepting, practically, any price 
that the fruiterers choose to offer for their produce. Their living is 
assured independently of the sale of fruit, and the price, though 
carrying a percentage, is not the matter of vital importance to 
them that it is to one who has invested in fruit culture capital that 
will show but a poor rate of interest if he finds himself compelled 
to accept less than the fair market value for his produce. Local 
customs naturally vary with the district, but one in vogue in a 
certain part of England, by which fourteen are counted to the 
dozen, will by the end of the year, if the dozens run into thousands, 
mean a very considerable gain to the retailer and a corresponding 
loss to the grower. 

The matter of acreage is purely a question for personal con- 
sideration. If the object iu view is merely to provide the proprietor 
with a hobby that may now and again while away an empty hour 
or so, instead of an occupation that will monopolize his time and 
attention, three or four acres and a glasshouse or two should 
suffice for the purpose; but if it is intended to inaugurate a 
business that shall return a fair percentage on capital expended, by 
the production of a continuous supply of high-class fruit and 
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vegetables, the areas both of acreage and glass will have to be 
considerably enlarged, since better prices are invariably obtainable 
where a continuous supply is available to meet the demand than 
when occasional consignments, however high their class, are 
marketed. It is, naturally, impossible in the limited space of an 
article to suggest the most profitable routine to be followed on 
holdings varying greatly in the matter of size, and it may, there- 
fore, be well to settle our typical fruit-grower at once upon thirty 
or forty acres of good land about two miles from a flourishing 
town, when this acreage may be used for the purpose of comparison 
with larger or smaller undertakings, it being always remembered 
that a large area can be worked at a comparatively cheaper rate 
than a small holding, and that large glasshouses can be erected at 
comparatively less cost than small structures. For instance, it 
does not follow that because five 200-feet glasshouses of a certain 
breadth and height have been erected and heated for a given sum, 
a house fifty feet long, but otherwise of the same dimensions, could 
be completed for a twentieth part of that sum. About half the 
acreage will probably be devoted to the culture of fruit-trees. The 
most approved method of planting apple-trees is for the permanent 
trees on the crab stock, which for preference should be bushes 
or pyramids, to be placed in lines twenty feet apart, the individual 
trees in each line being a similar distance from each other. Midway 
between each pair of trees in the line a bush grafted on the broad- 
leaved paradise stock is planted, and likewise a line of bush-trees 
on the same stock, ten feet apart, is planted half-way between each 
two lines of trees on the crab stock, so that when the plantation 
is completed the trees will be disposed in lines ten feet apart and 
the same distance from one another in the lines. The paradise 
being a dwarfing stock, the trees grafted on this come into bearing 
at an early date, while those on the crab stock are growing, and 
produce a fair quantity of fruit during the time the latter are 
spreading. Eventually the trees on the crab stock will encroach 
on those on the paradise, when the latter, having done their work 
and provided fruit whilst the permanent trees were making their 
growth, should be removed, leaving the ground entirely occupied 
by trees on the crab stock twenty feet distant from each other. 
During the first few years bush-fruit, such as gooseberries and 
currants, will thrive between the lines of trees, and the ground will 
thus be productive from the commencement. Care should be taken 
to obtain healthy young trees at the outset, and some discretion is" 
needful in selecting the sorts of apples to be grown. If a good 
local demand exists, soft-fleshed cooking and dessert varieties, 
many of which are prodigious croppers, that have to be marketed 
straight from the tree, may be grown with advantage, but it is not 
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profitable to plant such sorts in quantity if the fruit has to be sent 
any distance, or if the local demand is likely to fail short of the 
supply, since such apples cannot be kept, but must be sold at once, 
and flooding an already glutted market means severe depreciation 
of prices, the effect of which remains even after the period of over- 
supply has ceased, for the grower finds to his cost that when prices 
have once fallen customers evince a rooted objection to their being 
raised again to their former level. Although it is not the intention 
of the writer to touch on cultural details, it may be said that in 
fruit-growing unremitting care is never wasted, even though it 
may involve a certain amount of labour and expense. Thus the 
man who surrounds the trunks of his apple-trees with bands of 
grease-proof paper coated with a sticky composition to catch the 
ascending larvee of the winter-moth, and sprays them in the spring 
and summer with solutions calculated to destroy grub and insect 
life and to act as a fungicide, may be looked upon as running into 
needless expense by his more easy-going neighbour, but in the end 
the former will be well repaid for his trouble by clean and un- 
damaged crops, while the latter’s eventual loss in defective fruit 
will probably considerably exceed the cost of preveniives. Another 
matter of vital importance, but one that is too often overlooked, is 
the careful packing and grading of such fruit as is sent to a distant 
market for sale, and it may be safely said that 100 per cent. of the 
profit is often lost through consigners packing various sizes and 
qualities of fruit in one receptacle. The buyer makes no allowance 
for the proportion of good fruit contained in it, but takes stock of 
the poorness of some and fixes his price by the worst of the sample, 
whereas, had the fruit been graded into three different qualities, the 
worst would have fetched no less, while the two better grades would 
have yielded considerably more than the whole consignment when all 
were sold in bulk. A Devonshire gentleman, who makes a speciality 
of the growth and marketing of that best of eating apples, Cox’s 
Orange Pippin, packs the great majority of his fruit, in single layers, 
in hinged boxes of white wood, which are given away with the fruit. 
Each box holds 5lb. weight of fruit, which is carefully wrapped in 
slips of pink paper and packed in wood-wool. The entire cost of 
boxes, packing material, labour in grading, packing, &c., and 
carriage from Devon to London, totals 6d. per box, and the price 
paid by the retail trader is 2s. per box, leaving a profit of 1s. 6d. 
per lb. of fruit, or rather over 34d. per lb. First-grade fruits are 
not packed in 5lb. boxes, but are sold by the dozen at a higher rate. 
The supply of first-class fruits of Cox’s Orange Pippin is never 
equal to the demand in London, and such fruits are retailed at 6d. 
to 8d. each in mid-winter, so that the grower who can successfully 
cultivate this fine apple, and takes the trouble to grade and pack 
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carefully, will find no difficulty in disposing of his crop at profitable 
prices.. Plantations of fruit-trees must not be expected to become 
immediately remunerative. Some seasons must necessarily elapse 
before a satisfactory percentage on the original outlay is to be 
looked for. Pears may be planted as pyramids, on ground in which 
they are known to succeed, with a fair hope of success, but as a 
rule they are better suited to culture on walls than in the open 
plantation. Plums are a profitable crop in good seasons, but these, 
as well as bush-fruit, such as gooseberries, currants, black and red, 
and raspberries, are better grown to supply the local demand than 
to market at adistance. Strawberries, if a large acreage is grown, 
must be despatched to London or other large centres for sale, and 
a high price must not be expected for the bulk of the fruit. In the 
neighbourhood of a good-sized town, however, two to three tons 
weight can be sold locally without glutting the market and reducing 
the price to an unremunerative level. Another paying outdoor 
crop is asparagus, and, if beds are carefully made in the first 
instance and well attended to subsequently, an average of £50 per 
acre should be made after the plants are three years old. A garden 
such as that now under consideration should be able to keep the 
local market supplied with such fruits and vegetables as are in 
vogue during the various seasons of the year, and for this reason 
it must be furnished with glasshouses. These, although they have 
no need of the elaborate finish often seen in private gardens, should 
be well built, up-to-date, and adequately heated with hot-water 
pipes by a thoroughly efficient boiler or boilers. It will, however, 
be unnecessary to go to the expense of keeping up a hot-house 
temperature during the winter months unless the London market 
is being catered for. With moderate winter heat grapes will be fit 
to cut in May, and successional houses will provide fruit up to the 
close of the year; forced strawberries will come into bearing 
towards the end of March, and continue until the outdoor crop 
ripens ; early in May the first peaches will be fit for marketing, 
from which date they will be available until mid-September ; 
cucumbers will be ready in April, and will remain in bearing until 
the first days in October, while the tomato season will commence 
towards the end of April and conclude in November. Choice fruits 
and vegetables will thus be produced during the whole time when 
the demand for the same is most general ; and, though the average 
prices may not compare favourably with those obtainable in mid- 
winter or during the early spring months, the production will 
entail considerably less cost, while with the lengthening days and 
increase of sunlight far more abundant crops will be afforded than 
when these are stimulated to attain maturation at an unseasonable 
period, 
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As regards glasshouses, the erection of these, if put out to tender, 
should be economically effected. A block of ten 100-feet or 200- 
feet houses, if built side by side, may be heated by the same boiler. 
Span-roof houses 100 feet long, with a breadth of 12 feet and a 
height of 9 feet, suitable for cucumbers, tomatoes, &c., should be 
erected for about £90 apiece ; vineries of the same length, 18 feet 
broad and 10 feet high, should cost about £120; and peach-houses 
100 feet long by 15 feet in breadth and 9 feet in height should run 
to about £100. These prices are reckoned on the presumption 
that three or more of each size are erected, and are inclasive of 
heating, cement water-tanks, and all necessary appliances. Span- 
roof houses 200 feet in length by 25 feet in breadth and 15 feet in 
height may be built and heated for about £275 apiece. Houses of 
a sort may, naturally, be run up at considerably less cost, but such 
require constant patching and renewal; whereas, at the prices 
quoted, strongly-built structures, comparing well for durability, if 
not for finish, with glasshouses on private grounds, should be 
erected. On an acreage such as we are now considering, from 
which it is intended to produce a constant supply under glass as 
well as from the open, some 2,000 feet run of glasshouses could be 
easily utilized. These might consist of ten houses of 100 feet in 
length and five of 200 feet, all being span-roofed with the exception 
of one 200-feet lean-to structure, at the back of which stables, cart- 
houses, packing-sheds, and storehouses might be built. These 
houses, with a span-roofed pit some 200 feet in length and various 
smaller pits and frames, may be roughly capitalized at £2,500. 

Touching the crops to be grown under glass, these will mainly 
consist of grapes, peaches, tomatoes, and cucumbers. A 100-feet 
span-roof vinery, if intelligently treated, should bring in from £40 
to £100 per annum, the difference in the totals being dependent 
upon the prices obtainable. If at any time the local market is 
glutted and the fruit has to be despatched to Covent Garden 
or other large markets, the prices will naturally show a 
falling off, since grapes are nowadays produced in such enor- 
mous quantities that remunerative returns are rare from such 
centres, though, where a connection can be established with a 
retail fruiterer in a large way of business, good prices will always 
be forthcoming for first-class fruit. Peaches, if well grown, should 
prove a fairly paying crop. These, if really of the first order, will 
generally, in contradistinction to grapes, make a better price at 
Covent Garden that when disposed of locally. Boxes to hold two 
dozen fruits in one layer will be sent by the salesman on applica- 
tion, or they may be made and stamped with the grower’s name for 
about 9d. apiece. Various materials have been tried for packing 
peaches, such as cotton-wool, wadding, and wood-wool, but nothing 
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answers the purpose so well as tissue-paper shavings, which can be 
procured at 34d. per lb. A layer of this material, which retains iis 
elasticity, is placed at the bottom and round the sides of the box, 
a strip of blue tissue-paper is wound round each peach, covering 
it about two-thirds of the way up, and the fruits are packed | 
in lines, each individual peach being surrounded with paper shav- 
ings so that it is immovable and secure from bruising. A sheet of 
tissue-paper is now spread over the box, which is then filled up with 
more paper shavings until it is tightly packed. The cover is then 
tied on and the boxes despatched, the fruit, if well packed, travelling 
hundreds of miles without injury. Railway carriage at a distance 
of over two hundred miles from London amounts to 4d. per lb., 
and this, the salesman’s commission, cost of packing materials, Xc., 
are amply repaid when good prices are obtained. If the fruit is 
large and well-coloured, these should range from 6s. to 24s. per 
dozen, a fair average being 10s. The smaller fruit must be sold 
locally, and often at low prices, which will bring the average down 
to 5s. or 6s. per dozen. A span-roofed peach-house 100 feet in 
length should bear rather over 2,000 peaches, which, at the lowest 
of these averages, would yield a return of between £40 and £50. 
Tomatoes have the advantage over grapes and peaches in that a 
full crop is produced the first year, whereas vines and trees require 
some seasons’ growth before they come into full bearing. The first 
tomatoes will probably ripen in April, when they should fetch 
1s, per lb., falling gradually in price until August and September, 
when those grown in the open glut the market and the figure falls 
as low as 3d. per lb. Presuming, however, that tomatoes are sold 
from April until November, an average of about 5d. per lb. ought 
to be obtained, even if a portion has to be sent away for sale. A 
light span-roof house 200 feet in length and 25 feet in breadth 
will accommodate 1,000 plants, and, assessing the average yield per 
plant at 41b.,a by no means liberal estimate, two such houses 
would produce 8,000 lb. of fruit of a value of £144. At the close 
of October the remaining fruit may be gathered and hung up or 
laid on boards to ripen, the plants being removed and their places 
taken by chrysanthemums that have been grown in the open ground 
during the summer, and are, at this period, fully set with buds. 
These being lifted with good balls of soil on their roots are massed 
together on the earthen floor of the glasshouse, and, with a good 
watering, soon recover from the effects of their shift and expand their 
flowers. Although, in the present day, sprays of chrysanthemum 
bloom are sold at a remarkably cheap rate, the one or two thousand 
dozen that should be produced in the two houses would represent 
a return of from £30 to £50. White, bronze, and yellow are the 
colours most in request, and if many of the first-mentioned can be 
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kept fresh until Christmas, they will prove particularly profitable. 
Cucumbers will probably be fit to cut by the beginning of April, 
and should continue to be available in quantity until the close of 
September, averaging in the local market a trifle over 2s. 6d. per 
dozen. If a heavy-cropping strain is grown, a desideratum for the 
market-grower, two 100-feet houses should yield a return of about 
£60; while in the winter, dwarf French beans grown in the borders 
and in pots, the pods of which command 1s. per 100, will supple- 
ment the receipts. Mushrooms grown in outdoor beds are also a 
source of considerable profit, one hundred yards’ length of beds, 
which are ridge-shaped in construction and covered with a thick 
layer of litter, producing rather over 1,500 lb. of mushrooms, 
during the winter and spring months that, at wholesale prices, 
should average 9d. per lb. Melons may be grown during the 
summer in the long pit already referred to, giving place in the 
autumn to double violets, which will produce a quantity of very 
marketable flowers through the winter and spring, and also provide 
a fine supply of plants for sale. In a garden the ruison d'¢tre of 
which is the production of fruit and vegetables, flowers must 
necessarily take a secondary place, but chrysanthemums, treated 
as has been described, violets taking the place of melons during 
the winter, arums brought on for Christmas decoration in the 
cucumber-houses after the crops have been cleared out, removed 
later to empty vineries, and, eventually, placed in the open for 
the summer months, Niphetos roses grown on the back wall of a 
lean-to vinery, narcissi planted by the thousand between the apple- 
trees, and pots of white Paris daisies and doronicums forwarded in 
the vineries for Easter cutting, help materially to swell the receipts, 
while in no way prejudicing the growth of fruit and vegetables. Of 
the latter, the commoner descriptions in everyday use should 
occupy a portion of the ground, not that their culture is particu- 
larly remunerative, but that clients may be enabled to procure their 
entire supplies from the same source. In laying out the land it 
would probably be wise to allow five acres or so to remain in grass, 
unless arrangements could be made to turn out the horses in 
neighbouring pasturage through the summer nights at a cheap 
rate, since this would materially reduce the stable bill and would 
also provide a certain quantity of hay. 

Having casually touched upon the chief items of prospective 
profit, some idea of the probable expenses may be briefly given. 
Wages will necessarily be the chief item of expenditure, and on 
thirty-five acres of land laid out in the manner described would 
doubtless amount to from £600 to £700. Assuming the land to be 
let at a rental of £3 per acre this would add £105 to the annual 
expenses, while manure, fuel, water, fodder, railway carriage, rates, 
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new tools, plants and seed, stationery, and sundries would run the 
total to £1,000 or over. Should the proprietor not be thoroughly 
competent to superintend the direction of every department of fruit- 
growing, the services of an experienced manager will have to be 
arranged for, which will raise the wages bill by £100 or more. 
During the first few years, while the fruit trees in the open ground 
are too young to yield any appreciable crop, and vines and peach- 
trees under glass are gradually coming into fuller bearing, the ex- 
penses of a new venture will naturally far exceed the returns, and 
this necessitates the possession of a certain amount of capital by the 
proprietor, but each year the discrepancy will be less, and by the 
fourth season the glasshouses should have brought the balance 
on the right side, a balance which should show a steady increase 
as the outdoor fruit trees contribute a more liberal return, and 
should eventually pay a fair percentage on the original outlay and 
on the capital sunk in expenses during the unproductive years, as 
well as provide a sinking fund for the renewal of glasshouses and 
boilers. As te the probable ratio of profit to expended capital, this 
is mainly a question of management. If it be efficient as well as 
economical, and local conditions are favourable, the result should 
be such as to answer in the affirmative the question, “Can gardening 
be made to pay ? ” but lack of knowledge of the details of high-class 
fruit culture, or failure to conduct the undertaking on a business- 
like basis, will soon turn probable profit into positive loss. 

It must not be assumed because only one department of gar- 
dening—namely, the production of fruit and vegetables—has been 
touched on in this article that this is the sole branch that can be 
profitably followed, for the culture of trees and shrubs, roses, 
border and rock plants, and flowers for cutting, as well as seed- 
raising, are all forms of gardening that can be made to pay if 
intelligently pursued, while many of those who have devoted their 
entire attention to the culture of a single species of flower have 
earned as specialists far more than empty fame. 


S. W. Frrzgerserr, 
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THE MONTH IN AMERICA. 


Washington, August 14th, 1899. 

Tue event of the month in America has been the resignation of 
Mr. Alger as Secretary of War and the appointment of Mr. Elihu 
Root, of New York, as his successor. Incidentally it is interesting 
to note that when Mr. Root took the Oath of Office he was the 
fourteenth member of the Cabinet President McKinley has com- 
missioned since he entered office a little more than two years ago. 
Of the eight original members of the Cabinet only three—the 
Secretary of the Treasury, the Secretary of the Navy, and the 
Secretary of Agriculture—remain. Never before in American 
politics have changes been so numerous in so short a space of 
time. 

Of the dead speak nothing but good, but of the disgraced Ameri- 
can politician say nothing but what is bad, seems to be the principle 
of the American newspapers. “Nothing in his occupancy of the 
office became him like the leaving of it, for he ought to have laid it 
down before,” says the New York Tribune, commenting on Mr. 
Alger’s retirement, and in a similar strain the New York Times: 


“It will be agreed about Secretary Alger, as it was said about 
‘Cawdor’ in Macbeth, that 


‘Nothing in his life 
Became him like the leaving it.’” 


These are the dignified assaults on a man who is down; how the 
yellow journals have revelled in stamping on their victim may be 
imagined, but are scarcely worth repeating. 

Mr. Alger was driven out of the Cabinet because the public 
clamoured for a victim, and because President McKinley was 
willing to sacrifice Mr. Alger or anyone else to save himself. I 
have had occasion at various times in the pages of this Review to 
call attention to the mismanagement of the War Department under 
Mr. Alger’s administration, and to show that the War Department 
scandals and the imbecility which characterized the Santiago 
campaign were due to Mr. Alger’s limited executive abilities, his 
amiable but weak character, and a system which was not only un- 
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suited to meet modern requirements, but which was administered 
by men who had become fossilized by laissez faire, and who had 
been denied the advantage of practical experience. I do not 
believe I shall be charged with prejudice in favour of Mr. Alger, 
the War Department, or its thoroughly inefficient system, but 
justice demands that Mr. Alger should not be held responsible for 
the faults of others, and it is only proper that the unwarranted 
insinuations of corruption brought by the London Times should be 
rebuked. Whatever else Mr. Alger was he was not corrupt. 

In the reckless fashion which is such a distinguishing feature of 
American journalism, Mr. Alger is charged with having commis- 
sioned the sons of men possessing political influence, and that 
to these appointments may be traced the results which made the 
Santiago campaign such a disgrace to the nation. Even a news- 
paper usually so careful in its statements of facts and so dignified 
in its utterances as the New York Times, in discussing Mr. Alger’s 
“ valedictory ” once more repeats the unwarranted charge. The 
Times says that last May it specified Mr. Alger's offence “ against 
the army and the country in the political appointment of ‘ favourite 
sons’ to the staff of the army, over the heads of men who had 
earned their promotion, in the appointment of a John Jacob Astor, 
in the appointment of a grandson of Ulysses A. Grant, in the 
appointment of a son of James G. Blaine, in the appointment of a 
son of John A. Logan, in the appointment of two sons of Calvin 
S. Brice, in the appointment of a son of Russell A. Alger. There 
were twenty or so of these appointments, and the sum of them was 
enough to demoralize any army ever formed, enough to convince 
every officer that the army of the United States was a body in 
which promotion went by favour and not by merit.” 

The Times knows, no paper is in a better position to know it, 
that not a single appointment was made by Mr. Alger, not a single 
commission was countersigned by Mr. Alger, until authority had 
come for it from the White House. It was the President who 
directed the appointment of John Jacob Astor, of a grandson of 
Ulysses S. Grant, of a son of Russell A. Alger. Doubtless Mr. 
Alger asked the President to commission his son; it was only 
natural he should have done so as other young men were receiving 
Staff appointments, but it was the President who created the 
system of political appointments, and it was the President who 
refused to award commissions unless the applicants were able to 
support their applications with sufficient political influence. 

Let me recall a paragraph which appeared in this correspondence 
a year ago last July :— 

“ A few days ago the following telegram appeared in a New 
York paper, having been sent from Washington :— 
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“<The House Committee on Military Affairs to-day agreed to 
report favourably the Bill reviving the place of storekeeper in the 
Quartermaster’s Bureau, with the rank of Captain. ‘The measure 
is intended for the benefit of ‘‘ Charlie ” Loeffler, the veteran door- 
keeper of the President’s room at the White House, who has been 
on duty there since President Grant’s first term. His military 
leanings have doubtless been encouraged by his indulgence in the 
shooting habit while accompanying Presidents Cleveland and 
Harrison on their hunting expeditions. President McKinley 
desires to satisfy his longings in this direction, and the Democratic 
members of the House and Senate who have been spoken to about 
it by Mr. McKinley or Mr. Loeffler have expressed their willingness 
to vote for the Bill.’ ” 

This was the example set by the President in the critical days of 
the war—lobbying for the creation of a petty place for his door- 
keeper. Is it any wonder that when the President set the example 
subordinates should have imitated him ? 

Emphatically and distinctly Mr. Alger was not to blame for 
these political appointments, but aside from that the effort has been 
made to have it appear that because a grandson of President 
Grant, and the son of the Secretary of the War, and the sons of 
Senators were appointed staff-captains and majors, men died of 
fever, and were otherwise unprovided for. Asa matter of fact 
everything which calis for condemnation was done by a regular 
army Officer; the few things worthy of praise were done by volun- 
teers, who had not become fossilized and whose original vigor had 
not been sapped by the enervating influence of red tape and 
* system.” I speak with full knowledge of all the circumstances. 
I was at Tampa during the six weeks the army was being equipped 
and organized, I sailed on one of the transports, and I was with 
the army in the field until the surrender. Shafter, the com- 
mander of the expedition, was a regular, being outranked by only 
four other general officers; his chief quartermaster had thirty-six 
years of army life behind him; his chief commissary had seen 
almost equal service; his chief of engineers graduated from the 
Military Academy nearly forty years ago. These were the men 
who made such a frightful mess of things in the field. The men in 
Washington who showed in a still more marked degree their 
unfitness for the positions they held—the Commissary-General, the 
Quartermaster-General, the Surgeon-General, and all the rest of 
them—were men who had gone through the various grades and 
were supposed to have learned their profession in their younger 
days. 

The fact is that except the rank and file the only army 
laurels won were by the volunteers. Wheeler was a volunteer, so 
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was Roosevelt. I do not now recall that the grandson of Ulysses 
S. Grant particularly distinguished himself, but John Jacob Astor 
has no reason to be ashamed of his military services, and one of 
the sons of Calvin 8. Brice worked like a navvy in the broiling 
sun of Cuba. Other favourite sons, despite the disadvantage of 
having fathers, were worthy of the confidence reposed in them. — 

The other charge, that of corruption, is more difficult to disprove 
because of its vagueness. The London Times does not specify these 
acts of corruption, but simply contents itself with making the 
accusation. So far as I can discover, with perhaps rather better 
than the average means of obtaining information, the charge is 
unfounded. I believe that in some cases money was spent reck- 
lessly, but considering the circumstances, that is not surprising. 
That General Alger personally profited to the extent of a single 
dollar, that he knowingly conspired with others to defraud the 
Government, so that they might gain, I do not believe. 

Mr. Alger has been condemned, and properly so, for the inferior 
rations furnished the troops, for the excessive mortality in the 
camps, for the general mismanagement which characterized the 
military operations from the day war was evident until the day 
he left the Cabinet. He cannot hope to escape this responsibility, 
because he could have altered everything, and had he possessed 
the required executive ability and the proper force of character, 
there would have been no scandals. 

‘Nothing in his occupancy of the office became him like the 
leaving of it,” says the New York Tribune, and yet of the two— 
Alger and McKinley—I think Alger retires with far more dignity 
than his chief, who, doubtless, piously thanks God for having 
rid him of an intolerable nuisance. The way in which Mr. McKinley 
forced Alger out of the Cabinet is extremely characteristic. 
Some months ago, when Alger was the target for the fiercest 
assaults, he offered to retire from the Cabinet if it would 
relieve the President of any embarrassment. Mr. McKinley told 
him he possessed his fullest confidence, and he had no desire to 
have him relinquish his portfolio. A couple of weeks or so before 
his resignation a member of the Cabinet called upon Mr. Alger and 
delicately suggested that he should resign so as to relieve the 
President from the embarrassment of having to continually defend 
the War Department from attack. “Do you come with the 
consent of the President ? ” was Mr. Alger’s reply, and, obtaining 
an affirmative answer, he said that if the President desired his 
resignation it was at his disposal. But Mr. Alger was still in doubt 
whether the President really wished to force him out, believing that 
the intimation should have come direct and not through an 
intermediary, and, before taking definite action, consulted with 
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Vice-President Hobart. Mr. Alger found to his mortification that 
Mr. Hobart was in the cabal, and quite agreed with the President 
that the exigencies demanded a new Secretary of War. Mr. Alger’s 
resignation was at once placed in the hands of the man who lacked 
the courage to ask for it himself. 

No sooner had Mr. Alger been made a vicarious sacrifice than 
there was a certain popular reaction in his favour, and his own 
State of Michigan determined to show to the country that among 
the people who knew him best he was still held in as high esteem 
as ever. The Governor of the State and the Mayor of Detroit, Mr. 
Alger’s home, headed a movement to tender him a public reception 
on his return, and from all parts of the State, from Democrats as 
well as Republicans, from all ranks of society, came approval. 
When Mr. Alger arrived in Detroit a few days ago he was given a 
reception which would not have been out of keeping had the hero 
of the occasion been the victorious Dewey. Practically the entire | 
city turned out to welcome him, and to cheer him as no man has 
ever before been cheered in Detroit. The enthusiasm was simply 
remarkable, and “‘ words fail to convey an idea, no matter how 
extravagantly they may be used, of the deafening shouts that filled 
the air, the wealth of decoration displayed on every thoroughfare, 
or the loyal devotion with which thousands of men marched for 
miles in order to testify to their love and esteem for General Alger,” 
is the testimony of one newspaper correspondent. In his address 
of welcome the Mayor of Detroit, a Democrat, said the “ glad 
acclaim ” of the people was a rebuke to slander ; and the Governor, 
a Republican, pointedly observed that the people were “ here to- 
day to rebuke the politicians, high or low.” 

Mr. Alger outside the Cabinet may become a more important 
factor politically than if he had remained in office. 


The appointment of Mr. Root shows how thoroughly this is an 
administration of bosses, by the bosses, for the bosses. Before the 
President could bring himself to the point of tendering the vacant 
portfolio to Mr. Root he asked Senator Platt, of New York, if he 
would sanction the appointment. Ido not mean this figuratively, 
but actually and literally. Mr. Platt came to Washington, listened 
to what the Presideat had to say, and gave his consent, the official 
announcement being made that Mr. Platt had been graciously 
pleased to signify his approval of the appointment. Had Mr. Platt 
not approved, Mr. Root, in all probability, would not have been 
appointed. 

Notwithstanding that Mr. Platt stood sponsor for Mr. Root, the 
country may congratulate itself on the new Secretary. He is evi- 
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dently a man of vigour, of courage, and decision. That is what 
the War Department needs. The Secretary does not have to be a 
military man—he can let his professional advisers plan campaigns 
and fight battles—but he should be possessed of sufficient execu- 
tive ability to manage the business details of his department, and 
bold enough to conduct it without being influenced by public 
clamour or the petty jealousies of rival officers. The short time 
Mr. Root has been in office has convinced the public that he will 
be Secretary of War, in fact, as well as in name, and will do some- 
thing more than merely sign his name to the orders prepared by 
his subordinates. ‘The public has already seen that Mr. Root be- 
lieves in vigorously pushing the campaign in the Philippines, and 
to carry out his plans some of the dry bones in the War Depart- 
ment are likely to be very badly shaken up. It would surprise no 
one if, in his endeavour to bring the war to a speedy conclusion, he 
should relieve General Otis of his command, and replace him with 
a general more like a soldier and less like a quartermaster’s 
clerk, and one in whom the public has more contidence. 


General Otis, like Mr. Alger, may not be leserving of all the 
execration which has been heaped upon his head—I have no means 
of judging the situation from this distance except what the news- 
papers tell us—but it is a fact, now that Alger has retired to private 
life, there is not a more thoroughly despised man in the public ser- 
vice than this Major-General who commands the American forces in 
the Philippines. The round robin of protest drawn up by the war 
correspondents in Manila and sent out through the aid of the 
leading news agency of this country, so that it was published in 
nearly every daily paper in America and most of the principal 
journals of Europe, tells better than anything else the kind of man 
it is whom this Administration has entrusted with the conduct of 
military operations in the Hast. Il'ancy war correspondents tele- 
graphing a protest of this kind with Lord Kitchener in the saddle. 
Or rather it would be impossible to fancy anything of the kind, and 
had any of them permitted their zeal to so outrun their discretion 
one knows very well what would have happened. General Otis, 
however, carrying on a war in the sacred cause of humanity, is so 
imbued with the sweet spirit of Christian forbearance that he shows 
no resentment. It has, of course, been suggested that this model 
Major-General, who is said to be jealous of his subordinates, and 
determined that if there is any glory to be won no one shall have 
it but himself, was warned from Washington not to take notice of 
the assaults of the correspondents, as the country would resent any 
attempt to stifle the facts, especially as the veracity of the official 
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despatches was seriously questioned. Whatever the reason the 
authorities, both in Washington and Manila, hushed up the matter, 
and were only too glad to have the incident forgotten as quickly as 
possible. 

Every return transport brings back the same story. When the 
discharged volunteers are asked what they think of General Otis, 
they unite in a chorus of derisory and satirical comments. ‘“ Otis 
is a fraud,’ “ Nothing has been accomplished by Otis,” “ Inde- 
cision is the strongest characteristic of the man,” “The men have 
more respect for Aguinaldo than they have for Otis,” are samples 
of the expressions used. If the President shows his usual skill in 
trimming his sails to catch the breeze of public opinion, he will not 


permit General Otis to remain much longer in command in the 
Philippines. 


It has on more than one occasion been called to the attention of 
Review readers, that if the Republicans permit the campaign to 
drag along until next year they take great risks of imperilling their 
success in the presidential campaign. Republicans have privately 
admitted this, but it has remained for a prominent Senator of their 
party, Mr. Burrows, of Michigan, to give utterance to this fear. 
Mr. Burrows was in Washington a few days ago and said to a 


reporter :— 

“Unless the war in the Philippines speedily ends it will become 
an important political factor, and its continuance will make the 
outlook for Republican success uncertain, to say the least.” 

Republican newspapers have chided Mr. Burrows for his 
frankness. They think that no matter what he thought he ought 
to have been wise enough to keep his thoughts to himself, and not 
give aid and encouragement to the enemy by showing them the 
weak spots in their lines of defence. However, it makes little 
difference whether these things are said in private or in public; 
they are facts, and concealment cannot change them. The 
Philippine war may wreck the Republican Party. If the campaign 
is brought to an end early next year McKinley may pull through 
all right; if the desultory fighting is still in progress the Re- 
publicans will be confronted with a desperate situation. 

The Democrats are quite alive to the danger, and will make the 
most of it. On the 20th of last month a meeting of the National 
Democratic Committee was held in Chicago. The National 
Democratic Committee, it may be well to remind English readers, 
is the supreme executive power in the party, and is entrusted with 
the management of the presidential campaign. ‘The proceedinzs 
of the Committee clearly establish two things: one is that Mr. 
Bryan has in own hands the party machinery, and his nomination 
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next year may be regarded as a foregone conclusion ; the other is 
that while Mr. Bryan will be as steadfast as ever in his devotion to 
silver, and the convention will re-affirm its allegiance to silver and 
make it one of the cardinal planks of the platform, it will not be 
the only plank, as it was in 1896. The Democrats next year will 
do battle for a trinity of ideas—silver, anti-I[mperialism, and anti- 
Trusts ;!and, as an irreverent observer of the Committee’s pro- 
ceedings remarked, ‘ When Mr. Bryan says silver, he will also say 
anti-Imperialism and anti-Trusts so quickly no one will know which 
he said first.” 

With a triune platform the Democrats will be stronger than they 
were in the campaign of four years ago, when silver, and silver 
alone, was really the only issue before the people; but whether 
strong enough to put Mr. Bryan in the White House we shall know 
better a little later. Apparently not now, but many changes occur 
in a year. The Democratic managers display considerable shrewd- 
ness in not putting all their political eggs on one plank. The 
declaration in favour of silver will satisfy the out-and-out silver 
men, who care nothing for whatever else may be in the platform 
so long as their party stands committed to silver. On the other 
hand, the declaration against Imperialism and the policy of colonial 
expansion to which the Republican Party apparently stands pledged 
may carry to the Democrats a certain number of voters who at the 
present time are fiercely denouncing the President for defying the 
Constitution and defeating the aspirations of a liberty-loving people 
for self-government. Whether their horror of Imperialism is 
greater than their horror of free silver is a moot question. Per- 
sonally I do not believe it is; therefore Mr. Bryan cannot hope to 
gain many converts from that source. A fierce attack on the trusts 
will, of course, commend itself to many persons—principally, how- 
ever, those who, under any circumstances, would vote the Demo- 
cratic ticket. If Mr. Bryan would eliminate, or at Jeast subordinate, 
silver he would be immeasuyvably stronger; standing for silver as 
he does, I do not see how he can be elected unless the God of 


battles fights for the Filipinos, and Manila becomes McKinley’s 
Marathon. 


A Republican member of Congress from Kansas said the other 
day that thousands of men in his State who voted for Bryan in 
1896 will‘next year vote for McKinley. 

“What has produced the change ?” he was asked. 


“Three hundred million bushels of corn and $50,000,000 in the 
banks,” was the reply. 


There is food for reflection in this answer. 
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The death of Colonel Robert G. Ingersoll is a loss to America, a 
loss to the world, a loss to humanity. It is fortunate for his own 
fame, which after all is a very little thing, and still more fortunate 
for the country and humanity, which are much bigger things, that 
he did not die twenty years ago. In those days the United States 
were less liberal than they are now, and an attack on religion was 
regarded with almost as much horror and disgust as in England. 
Considering that there has always been complete freedom of 
worship in this country, and that the Church and State have been 
rigidly separated, this is curious; but possibly it was the survival 
of the old Puritan spirit, the spirit which has done so much to form 
the American character, which still lives and blazes forth when 
least expected. Whatever the reason, the fact remains that twenty 
years ago Ingersoll was regarded by many people as a charlatan, 
as a man who delivered his lectures attacking all that most persons 
held most dear because it paid him, and tkat the sincerity of his 
convictions was measured by the financial returns of his oratory. 
No falser conception of a man’s character was ever entertained. 
Ingersoll said he doubted—he never denied a future existence, he 
simply did not know that there was a future existence—because he 
was unable to believe in the established dogmas, but money was no 
part of his creed. As his country came to know him better they 
learned that this man, whom they once thought was a ranting 
mountebank, was a man whose creed was humanity, whose life was 
spent in doing good, whose heart was big enough to beat for all 


who were oppressed and whose burdens were too heavy to be 
borne without assistance. 


Canada has of late furnished us with a good deal of news and 
contributed in a small way to distract our thoughts from the 
Philippines, but it has remained for Sir Wilfrid Laurier to make 
“copy” by the column. In the latter days of last month the 
Premier in the Dominion House of Commons pronounced the one 
word which makes diplomatists shudder when they think of it; a 
word which, as a high official of the State Department remarked, 
in the language of diplomacy is obscene and is never used until the 
order has been issued to mobilize the troops. Sir Wilfrid said 
war. ‘There were, he said, only two ways of settling the Alaskan 
dispute: one was by arbitration, the other was by war, but war 
was not to be thought of. Still he said war, and the papers held 
their breath for a moment and then indulged in a mighty big 
scream as they wrote “ war” in the biggest type. Iam bound to 
say the newspapers on this side of the line did not become unduly 
al: rmed or hysterical. The general opinion was that Sir Wilfrid 
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was playing to the Canadian galleries, and incidentally had his eye 
on the larger and more important London audience. 

We had scarcely forgotten this little episode when Sir Wilfrid 
again called attention to himself. Next October the corner-stone 
of a great public building is to be laid in Chicago, and Chicago 
knowing how to boom itself, invited the President and other 
dignitaries to be present at the ceremony. Looking for still other 
lions to grace the occasion it turned to Canada, and sent a gentle- 
man of the uname of Fitzpatrick, who is either distantly related to 
or connected by marriage with Sir Wilfrid Laurier, to invite the 
Governor-General, the Premier, and the members of his Cabinet to 
be the guests of the city of Chicago. Sir Wilfrid’s reception of 
the envoy was frigidly polite, and declining the invitation he said, 
or at least Mr, Fitzpatrick immediately on his return to Washington 
represented the Premier as having said, that owing to the harsh 
comments of the American Press on the Alaskan boundary question 
and the personal allusions to himself, it would be undignified for 
him to visit the United States. In addition, said Sir Wilfrid, in 
the present state of public feeling in the United Staies, as indicated 
in the Press, it would not be entirely safe for the Governor-General 
and himself to visit Chicago, as he feared they might be subjected 
to some indignity. 

It seems scarcely credible that a man of Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s 
ability, experience, and knowledge of American affairs and the 
American people could have been guilty of having given utter- 
ance to such folly, yet Mr. Fitzpatrick asserts that he did 
not misrepresent his kinsman, and that he softened some of his 
harsher expressions. It is true that Southern gentlemen have a 
playful way of displaying their chivalry and manhood by lynch- 
ing inoffensive Italians, but a Canadian Governor-General and 
a Canadian Premier have little to fear in Chicago, even if New 
Orleans might not be quite so safe for an unprotected foreigner. 
Joking apart, Sir Wilfrid Laurier could not seriously have be- 
lieved that he was in danger of being treated with indignity, or in 
any other way except as befitting his high station.* As a matter 
of fact, the Alaska controversy has not yet reached the emotional 
stage in the United States. It is a subject the newspapers have 
discussed with more or Jess intelligence, and on the Pacific Coast it 
occupies a large share of public attention, but the general publicas 
yet has concerned itself very little about a controversy the details 

* Sir Wilfrid Laurier has repudiated Mr. Fitzpatrick and his interview, and 
despite this démenti Mr. Fitzpatrick stands by his interview. The truth of the 
matter apparently is that while the Premier expressed his opinions somewhat 
frankly and freely about America and Americans, it was in the course of a 


private conversation, and without the leasé idea that what he said would find its 
way into print. 
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of which it does not understand. When the question comes up in 
Congress, if a settlement is not reached before next winter, 
especially if it is given a political turn, the public may become 
excited, but just now the State Department and the few people 
who closely follow international politics are the only ones who 
really appreciate how awkward the situation may become. 

It might be inferred from what I have written that because of 
this public indifference exaggerated importance has been given to 
the Alaska negotiations. That inference would be wrong. I can 
only repeat what I have already told your readers: unless a settle- 
ment is reached before Congress meets the extremely cordial rela- 
tions now existing between the United States and Great Britain 
are in danger of becoming severely strained. If Canada will not 
consent to arbitration, I believe it is safe to predict a war of 
commercial retaliation, and that is a state of affairs not to be re- 
garded without apprehension. The dispute could have been settled 
much easier three months ago than it can to-day; three months 
hence terms of settlement will be still more difficult to arrange. 
When the High Joint Commission was in session had Canada ac- 
cepted the offer of a free port on the Lynn Canal the arrangement 
would have been generally acquiesced in by the country as a con- 
cession on the part of the United States, presumably balanced by 
an equal concession on the part of Canada. Now it is different. 
Discussing the proposed offer of the free port the Washington Star 
voices an opinion not held by itself alone when it says :— 

“The United States should seek and secure something in ex- 
change for the very valuable privilege which it is now proposed to 
extend gratuitously to Canada. There is as yet no mention of a 
quid pro quo. ‘The sole result to this country of acceptance of the 
free port solution by Canada is the restoration of diplomatic calm. 
Is this result worth the cost?”? The Star answers its question in 
these words: ‘“ When the Government obtains the offer of some 
substantial recompense for this great privilege the bargain will 
assume a more equitable aspect than it now possesses.” 


But if the American newspapers are saying unpleasant things 
about Sir Wilfred Laurier and Canada, they have made up for it by 
the graceful compliments they have paid Sir Julian Pauncefote on 
the announcement of his elevation to the peerage. It is doubtful if 
any diplomatist has had a more difficult réle to fill, or who has filled 
it with such tact and cleverness as to endear him to one of the 
nations whom he serves, for Lord Pauncefote has served the United 
States no less than he has served Great Britain. The people of the 
United States have a personal affection for him, and are fully 
sensible of all that he has accomplished in bringing the two nations 
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closer together and making them understand each other better. 
‘<The succession to Lord Pauncefote,” the New York Press says, 
‘is about the only one in the diplomatic colony in which Americans 
at present are likely to feel something of the same sort of interest 
which attaches to an election or appointment of one of their public 
servants. ‘I'he retiring Ambassador has been so long, and on the 
whole, so pleasantly mixed up with our affairs, that he has seemed 
to be almost a part of our Government.” 

Continuing, the Press points out that the Ambassador to 
Washington must be possessed of peculiar qualifications to ac- 
complish results. “Every diplomatic envoy accredited to this 
country for purposes of negotiation must acquaint himself with 
the attitude of the people as well as that of the Executive in 
order to be as sure of the Senate as the . . . composition of 
that body will permit. This is particularly the case with the 
Ambassador of Great Britain, who deals with a range of subjects 
constantly involved in popular discussion. . . . Perhaps the 
British Ambassador has to be more of a politician than a diplomat. 
It is for this reason that a man who, like Lord Pauncefote, has had 
Colonial training would be a far happier choice than a man who had 
done even brilliantly well on the Continent, If Great Britain had a 
Lord Dufferin now in active service, some man who had intelligently 
studied and mastered the political processes of a large body of 
Anglo-Saxons, he would make the best successor to Lord 
Pauncefote.” 

It is because the post requires abilities not usually deemed 
essential in an Ambassador that the country awaits with consider- 
able interest the announcement of the name of his successor, and 
trusts that the work which Lord Pauncefote has so faithfully 
performed for so many years may be taken up by a man no less 
capable ; although any man, no matter how able or how brilliant 
his past reputation, will at first suffer by comparison with the 
present Ambassador. 


Commercially we are still on the boom, although the question 
now usually asked by business men and financiers is not how long 
will it last, but how soon will it end. From which may be gathered 
that the longest heads and the coolest judgments are afraid of all 
this prosperity, because, like one of those plants of the tropics, it 
has bourgeoned over-night. As I write I have before me a letter 
from Messrs. Watson and Gibson, one of the leading banking 
houses in New York. Commenting upon the situation, they make 
some pertinent observations: “The total mass of industrial 
securities that has been created in the past year equals at least one 
quarter the value of the railway securities which have been created 
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diuring the past thirty years. . . . We have ceased to think of 
millions and tens of millions, which we thought of two or three 
years ago, and now think of nothing but hundreds of millions. 
. . . The panic of 1890 in England was due to the creation 
within two or three preceding years of new securities of a face value 
of about one-sixth of that which we have created within one year. 
Large amounts of these securities are still held here as an undigested 
mass in the hands either of the underwriters or of those to whom 
they sold, and a large part of these securities is held as collateral 
by banks, trust companies, and individual money-lenders. . . . 
In ordinary seasons our banks here could meet that drain (that of 
the interior for money to move the crops) by drawing on Europe 
for gold, . . . but, unfortunately, at this juncture the money 
markets of Germany, I'rance, and England are in a condition similar 
to our own. They are strained to their utmost tension, and it is 
only with great caution and financial skill that an absolute rupture 
there has been avoided. If our banks here were to demand gold 
from the other side, it would certainly result in a crisis there, which 
would re-act upon ourselves, and we therefore have the spectacle 
presented to us at the present time—to use the phrase of a German 
writer some years ago—of the four great commercial nations 
struggling for gold, which he likened to four persons trying to 
keep under one blanket big enough for only three.” 

This résumé points out the peril. The material conditions of the 
country cannot be over-exaggerated, because never was it in better 
shape and never was there such a demand for all kinds of manufac- 
tured products as there is to-day. And never were so many 
worthless ‘‘ securities”? on the market, and never were industrial 
establishments so over-capitalized as they are to-day. So long as 
the boom lasts everyone is satisfied, but the boom cannot last for 
ever, and becausy it is a boom of such huge proportions, and has 
attained these proportions over-night, as it were, are the reasons 
why the expert financiers, the men who have seen booms and panics 
before the present generation cut its teeth, ask, “‘ How long, O Lord, 
how long before the smash ?” 

A. Mavricz Low. 
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Crirics have seldom fared joyously at the hands of Englishmen. 
They bear a bad name, as though little better than yelping curs, 
which leap up at the table for crumbs, and bite the master whose 
benevolence feeds them. To the English mind it seems, indeed, 
that genius cannot help snatching a grace beyond the reach of art, 
nor needs it in moments of creative ecstasy; whereas, it will be 
said, the critic is nothing if not artificial: he is merely reflective, 
second-hand, the ape or plague of authorship—a camp-follower who 
strips the wounded, while wearing the Geneva cross. And yet in 
the mighty roll of our literature this poor anatomist cannot be 
wanting ; he dares even to achieve greatness; neither will the age 
to come forget Pater, Arnold, Carlyle, Macaulay, De Quincey, 
Lamb, Coleridge, Emerson, all of whom, keeping “a vigilant eye 
how books demean themselves as well as men,”—to quote Milton’s 
language,—have given admirable proof that criticism too might 
work miracles and “ ascend the brightest heaven of invention.” The 
subtle wisdom, the fire of immortality, the light and music, which 
make of drama, romance, and history a living thing, stream along 
these pages also, in which books are dealt with as forming a world 
of their own, nay, as “the precious life-blood of a master-spirit, 
embalmed and treasured ‘up on purpose to a life beyond life.” I 
define critics as the keepers of literature. It is their office to pass 
true sentence on all that is written, and subdue it to order and 
virtue. Other men conquer in the field of action ; these conquer 
in the province of thought. They have their own moral code, an 
ethics or a standard, and according as they observe it, we must 
account them base or noble. But, if I am not wholly mistaken, 
there never was a time when criticism had so large a task, or was 
more indispensable than now, amid the deluge of publications 
without ceasing which claim to be judged and interpreted. 

There is a world of books. Let us begin with this great first 
truth, so easily overlooked. A world, I repeat, as immense, con- 
fused, and irregular as nature itself, as difficult to explore, as 
bewildering in riches and variety. Knowledge upon any wide 
scale is rare; judgment is rarer still, Even the necessity of 
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judging does not strike the casual reader. This is an age of first 
impressions ; “ here and away” is its railroad philosophy, which 
flies while it reads, catches half the meaning, and runs into a 
second volume long ere it has finished the one it took up. I have 
somewhere called reading a narcotic; but I find Socrates in the 
Phedrus warning his own time that “neither poetry nor prose, 
written or spoken, is of any great value if, like the compositions of 
the rhapsodes, they are only recited in order to be taken on trust, 
and not with a view to criticism or instruction.” Literature should 
be something better than a feminine substitute for tobacco; and 
even the intellectual sex would do itself no harm if it smoked less 
and thought more when it handled the latest thing out from 
Mudie’s or the railway bookstall. Passive impressions kill genius ; 
criticism, provided it is fair and searching, will do much to keep 
it alive. But as churches have too often corrupted religion, so the 
mercenary scribe, or the pedant who sacrifices inspiration to his 
absurd conventional rules, and Polonius who cannot swallow his 
formulas though he is in presence of Hamlet, are among the causes 
of the decay of eloquence. They seem to have ruined the Greek 
and Italian literature. Nevertheless, criticism will ever take rank 
with the Fine Arts, and is itself a fruitful province of letters. 

I have now and then amused myself with fancying that Ion, in 
the exquisite Greek play called after his name, was a pattern of the 
perfect critic, who loves books and those that write them. For 
‘while he was yet a boy,” Hermes tells us, “he used to sport 
round the altars at which he was nourished ; but when he grew 
up the Delphians set him to keep the treasures of the gods, and he 
lived in the temple, spending his days religiously.” His delight 
was to trim the lamps, fetch water from the spring, sweep the 
courts of the house, and chase away with his arrows the birds that 
would have defiled the sacred marble statues. ‘Though unacknow- 
ledged, he was the true son of Apollo. He lived in the divine air, 
which inspired his Jips no less than it did the Pythian oracle; and 
so he became “ internuntius deorum,” their minister and messenger, 
a guide of pilgrims and at home in the holy place. Such, I think, 
the best critics have ever been. Without them, how few of us 
would have known what to admire, and where to look for the life- 
giving sentences, the heroic figures, or the laws of beauty, 
acquaintance with which is the test, as imitation of them is the 
scope, of any high civilization ? 

Unless the critic be an interpreter, he is merely an advertisement. 
He must have the power of seeing what there is to see—sym- 
pathetic insight; but his very name declares him to be a judge; 
and, without principles or philosophy, how can he arrive at a -true 
verdict ? He is concerned with the thing that is said, and the way 
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it is said,—with the substance, form, and purpose of his author, to 
whose achievement he holds up a plane looking-glass wherein not a 
line shall be twisted out of place, not a feigned colour thrown upon 
the object. His first business resembles that of the actor; it is 
dramatic and introspective,—nothing else than to take on himself 
the person of a stranger and make it simply his own. He cannot 
begin with judgment; that is the last, the crowning act in a subtle 
and complicated process, which therefore becomes impossible with- 
out time. And the rarer qualities ask for leisure to appraise them; 
how can they lie on the surface, or be caught by the distracted eye 
which is chasing a thousand motes in the dusty popular sunbeam ? 
Count how long it has taken the average man to recognize a 
Wordsworth, a Hawthorne; and bear in mind that much of the 
finest Greek tragedy has perished because during centuries there 
was no critic who had any sense of its lofty excellence, while the 
common or the absurd was transcribed again and again. This 
power of apprehension is, therefore, a gift so precious, or rather so 
indispensable, that we may be indulgent towards those who say 
almost rudely to us, “ Tell me what you have read; not what you 
choose to think about it’ Sympathy, however, is only one part of 
the critical function; we must see things as they are, undoubtedly; 
but, if we aim at “ pleasing the gods, our masters,” Jet us endeavour, 
likewise, to see things as they should be; not only Nature and the 
Real, but the Idea according to which, in the realm of perfect 
beauty, these have been framed. First sympathy, then insight, and 
lastly judgment. ‘ Censure me in your wisdom,” cries Brutus, 
“and awake your senses that you may the better judge.” Here is 
the whole duty of the critic. 

But awakened senses are really not so common. We think in 
grooves, along the line of least resistance, hating an author whose 
mind is ever driving us from the track, and who will not be 
content to drone in our ears the accustomed bagpipe minstrelsies. 
In George Meredith, for example, we pause unwillingly at every 
sentence, almost at every other phrase. And I suspect that many 
admirers of Shakespeare glide over his astonishing deeps, not 
seeing the abysses beneath them, but following the story as it 
trips ahead, like grown-up children. For the vacancy of their 
impression afterwards can in no other way be explained. It is 
an immense advantage to all these and their like when some one 
who understands their language, as well as the dialect of the gods, 
comes forward and interprets the heavenly message. Perhaps 
even he that is only a grammarian, or a student of the text, blind 
as any owl to its meaning, may yet do them a service, enabling 
others to see with the aid of spectacles that do not enlighten this 
Dryasdust himself. All such helps and furnishings we will take 
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for granted. The apprehension of which we now speak is more 
human, “spirit to spirit, ghost to ghost ” ; it is intimate, piercing 
to the marrow, lively, if not complete, and disengaged, so far as 
may be, from the personal equation. A critic who knows what 
he is about should be capable of reproducing, in his own terms, 
yet with entire exactitude, the very form and pressure of any 
age, custom, thought, character, person, incident, or system on 
which he is going to offer an opinion. The mind, according to 
St. Thomas Aquinas, is a universal capacity of representation, 
a glass for every shape, itself bound to none. I cannot think 
a critic perfect who betrays by slight touches or the beginnings 
of caricature that he is not in accord with his subject, while pro- 
fessing to rehearse the situation as it appears in the volume 
before him. He should Jet the author say his say, neither 
weakening the discourse by interruptions nor smiling to the 
audience as one better informed, and—if he can reach so difficult 
a height—remembering always that the long disputes of history 
have seldom turned upon the value of an argument, but constantly 
on the truth of apprehension. First principles are not easy to 
state; and he that knows not how to imitate another man’s 
gestures may wisely doubt whether he has compassed the whole of 
another man’s meaning. Do all great authors think alike? More 
probably, no two ever had the same vision of this illimitable uni- 
verse. Our utmost endeavour will leave much in the dark. But 
those who start with a supposition that one hasty reading may 
serve their judgment have forgotten, or maybe they never knew, 
what a hazardous and conjectural science is psychology. 

The English temper is not neutral, or dramatic, but steeped in 
prepossessions that dye it constantly through and through. It 
feels less of the pure delight in workmanship, or the make of 
a thing, than would be thought possible, considering how splendid 
are its accomplished results in the highest range of tragic, epic, 
and romantic poetry. If we distinguish in criticism that element 
which looks to the purpose from that which is concerned with the 
form of literature, we must allow: that in England, outside the 
Elizabethan period, the immediate success of a book has been 
determined far more by its ethical, social, or religious contents 
than by its intrinsic merits as a work of art. Thus, the most 
popular story-teller was Dickens, who added to an extraordinary 
gift of moralizing caricature a vein of sentimental emotion, and 
who always wrote with a.purpose. How seldom, on the other 
hand, do we in this country expend a volume upon questions 
of style and treatment, which are the first that occur to a French 
genius like Flaubert, nay, to a student of human varieties no less 
curious and versatile than Balzac? I call the English manner of 
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judging Darwinian, for it looks always to consequences; in a high 
or a low sense, as the case may be, it is utilitarian. But I hope, 
while admitting all that it may claim of truth and fairness, to 
indicate a second method which grows out of it—the Platonic, 
the judgment by ideals, apart from which it is little better than 
sermonizing, and assuredly cannot pretend to be itself a fine 
art. 

When, therefore, we demand insight, sympathy, and apprehen- 
sion in our critic, we shall scarcely turn to the average Englishman, 
but rather to Goethe or Sainte-Beuve—great names, and in nothing 
more remarkable than in their faculty of metamorphosis, by which 
they put off their own nature and enter into a life distinct from 
themselves, reproducing it, not as dead and dissected, not upon the 
lines of caricature, but as a moving and effective whole. In their 
magic we perceive a spiritual power beyond the reach of any 
kodak. They express the very soul of their author, and often 
understand him better than he understands himself. '‘I'o his art, 
supreme though it may be, these transcendent critics bring a 
crystal-clear analysis, one example of which, Goethe’s character 
of Hamlet, is classic even among Shakespeare’s countrymen. But 
I might select for their envy and admiration—if they could ever 
deem it worth while to think seriously on historic names in French 
literature—Sainte-Beuve’s chapters in his Port Royal, where he 
paints so vividly, and contrasts to such good purpose, the rival 
philosophers, Pascal and Montaigne. Here is the steady unadul- 
terated insight that transmits to us an object in its real habit and 
proportions, exact as science, yet neither cold nor abstract; and 
surely the whole is a masterpiece, fit to be hung in the same gallery 
with the works which it judges. Genius, though creative, could 
attempt no more. If we praise the Coriolanus of our own 
dramatist—which is yet founded on Plutarch—as a marvel of 
interpretation, why should we be chary in our acknowledgments 
where a Sainte-Beuve calls up out of fragmentary and scattered 
reminiscences a figure like Montaigne’s, with all its dominant 
motives visible, or concentrates the light upon that head of Pascal 
which rises up as from an abyss of darkness, despair in its eyes 
and murmurs almost inarticulate upon its dying lips? So much 
can the insight of criticism achieve when it is patient, just, and 
disengaged from prepossession. 

The Darwinian examines books as he does kinds or species, by 
asking ‘‘ What is this for life? Where is its place in the world- 
movement? Is it an advance ora relapse?” Ail which are ques- 
tions that greatly concern the public welfare, and to answer them 
is excellent and the critic’s duty. ‘Therefore he must be learned. 
But his learning may easily fall away into the antiquarian’s super- 
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stition, which values tombstones more than the life they record, as 
we have seen too frequently when Shakespeare, Milton, or even 
Shelley, by provoking enthusiasm, tempted scholars into an old 
clothes’, or Wardour Street, profession, in which the parish and its 
register loomed larger than the universe. There is an intolerable 
pedantry that smothers the immortal in his own relics and cere- 
ments, in genealogies, pay-lists, washing-bills, and correspondence 
about the nothings of every working-day, fit only, when they were 
done with, to be flung behind the fire. These paper-mongers and 
scholiasts make literature contemptible. They transmute the finest 
inspiration to prose; at their unconsécrating touch, Wordsworth, 
lofty and star-like in his serene element, sinks down to a West- 
moreland peasant, whom we dislike for all manner of petty 
hindrances to our worship of him, while his poems lose by the very 
exactitude of that topography which some good men have inflicted 
on us, as though a pedestrian’s map were much the same as a Bible. 
It is not the accumulation of facts that enlightens, but their 
significance; if we will not select among them we shall never 
come to @ focus. Learning, by all means—but, at last, erudition 
must end in philosophy, else it is a wood without paths, and a land- 
scape on the Chinese pattern which has no perspective. 

As soon as we begin to determine our focus, insight is passing 
into judgment. I do not arraign the Darwinian method or pretend 
that art has no bearing on life. How can it fail, unless it is merely 
decorative—an arabesque of pretty but unmeaning lizes,—to affect 
our thoughts concerning the laws of conduct, the outlook into the 
Beyond, the height or depth of actions measured upon an ethical 
standard? From this point of view, which is strictly human, there 
never can be an “art for art”; since, to put the matter in a nut- 
shell, art is only one form of a man’s activity, and, like every other 
form, it manifests his character and also modifies it, by the con- 
tagion of example, by the force.of reflection, and by an added self- 
consciousness. Life, in short, is itself the stage on which this play 
is acted. We never escape into the wnmoral ; humanity breathes 
an ethical atmosphere and carries Heaven and Hell with it wherever 
it travels. Neither Kant nor Mr. Herbert Spencer, though cham- 
pions of schools the most opposite, would endure to leave questions 
of art aside when discussing the great moral problems. Surely, 
plays and sports themselves—pastimes however seemingly frivolous 
—fall as by instinct under rule and law; in them, too, the Horatian 
canon has jurisdiction, “quid virtus et quid sapientia possit.” 
And if, as Schiller teaches, poetry, narrative and dramatic, took its 
rise in a genial imitation of life during moments when the mind 
was at leisure, these shadows would be worse than incomplete did 
they not render the characteristic human quality, which is a discern- 
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ment between right and wrong. On the principle, therefore, of 
evolution, now applied to the whole of history, and to man as its 
outcome, art must be ethical. The criticism that sets a value upon 
it will enquire, not only whether it is founded on fact and reality, 
but likewise on what level it stands, to what further ascents it leads 
up, and in what mood it leaves the spectator whose innermost fibres 
it has touched to issues that cannot be disregarded. Such notes of 
interrogation, while supposing the real to have been put under our 
observing-glass, point to the ideal as its scope, its final cause, and 
its test of merit. All high literature brings with it a sense of 
deliverance. 

This, as students will remark, is Schopenhauer’s teaching. But 
the philosopher of Frankfort did not invent a doctrine which is 
common to him with metaphysicians and poets in his own land, 
with Goethe, Schiller, Kant, Fichte, and which may be traced to 
the mountain-spring of all Kuropean Idealism, Plato. Manifestly, 
such a Divine Idea, seen but not realized, will furnish, as Matthew 
Arnold tells us, a criticism of life, for it holds within it the true 
poetical justice, right reason, the measure of all things, a light in 
which the fairest human relations become visible, and crimes and 
lusts and deformities are compelled to pass sentence on themselves. 
What a magnificent ideal, for instance, is thrown up on a back- 
ground of densest gloom by the single figure of Iago! As we 
watch his villainy moving on to its triumphant close, and loathe it, 
and pity its victims, and are at once identified with Othello and 
Desdemona, yet raised above them by the artist’s contemplation, 
we feel how the heart of the world beats to a pulse of truth, purity, 
kindliness, and that existence divorced from all these would fall 
into chaos. But their estate in this lower condition is tragic 
still; some other element, base and evil, has to be purged out if 
justice shall not undergo lasting defeat. The glimpse that we 
obtain of such a day of victory is, perhaps, that purification by 
means of pity and terror on which Aristotle has left us a tantalizing 
sentence. At all events, when Schopenhauer says that redemption 
from the pain of the world, from existence merely transient or 
phenomenal, is the end of art, we grasp his meaning without 
difficulty. ‘There is a Platonic Heaven in which the forms abide 
of beauty, wisdom, and holiness. It is the Heaven from which 
art has come down, and thither it goes up again, as to its proper 
sphere. The poet is a lover of that unknown Eros. If he falls 
into ecstasy, or is inspired, we distinguish the rapture of the 
Ideal from a Bacchic drunkenness by this very circumstance, that 
in his dream he beholds the laws as throned gods, and the hints 
and prophecies which he brings away with him—the fire in the 
reed—are intellectual, not kindling the blood so much as cleansing 
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it and giving a fresh sense, austere though ferveni, as of reaches 
and prospects into eternity. 

Hence Coleridge, who saw the intimate association between art, 
ethics, and the Divine, might have comprehended all three under 
his account of Religion, for what else is any one of them than a 
“worship of the Invisible”? None, consequently, is the lust of 
sensation seeking to gratify itself; none the mere sccret of tickling 
a jaded or furious appetite, concerning which the |’latonic Socrates 
had so many biting words to utter, and doubtless he would utter 
them again if he walked and talked in modern drawing-rooms. 
The critic has a task somewhat loftier than was assigned him by 
Mr. Pater—that conscientious student who did, indeed, as time 
went on, rise above his own definition, but who had once looked 
upon works of art simply as ‘“‘ powers or forces producing 
pleasurable sensations,” and to whom criticism was the analysis 
which separated from all other elements precisely that ‘‘ unique 
impression,” without regard to ethics. So, at least, [ read his well- 
known ‘ Preface” to Studies on the Itenaissanec ; and, whether 
I mistake him or no, it is certain that many have construed vesthetics 
as a science of pleasure applied to art. The word is incurably 
double meaning. Of course, deliverance is pleasure, redemption is 
pleasure ; but a pleasure that involves the sacrifice of all pleasure 
less than itself. And so from definitions of this kind we arrive at 
no clear result, and there is in them not the slightest guidance. 

But if we say that art contributes to an ethical temper, and 
disengage from its concrete presentinent some of the living laws 
which it reveals or symbolizes ; if we enable the reader to go along 
with the dramatist in his interpretation of conduct, and to seize his 
drift, and not overlook his finer strokes, this will be criticism to the 
purpose. Nor should we forget that any mythus or story which 
gives to life a significance deeper than the commonplace will be, of 
necessity, ethical; for in piercing below the crust on which men 
stand so contentedly, it cannot but drive them, in spite of their lazy 
and vulgar selves, to seek a foundation firmer than earthquakes 
may trouble. ‘The Epicurean, in quest of a daintier prey, has often 
journeyed from the ‘‘ steaming valleys of sense’? up to Alpine 
summits ; for the end of animal desire is world-weariness, and the 
pessimist, succeeding to the man of pleasure, has a certain negative 
affinity with the Christiar. We may, therefore, agree with that 
robust philosopher, Ben Jonson, when he lays it down that the 
aim of poetry, in which he would comprehend all literature worthy 
of the title, is “‘ to inform men in the just reason of living.” First, 
as imerson observes, we ask for the fact; but immediately after 
for the critic’s impression of it. And his impression cannot be 
independent of his ideal. The world is fashioned by thought, 
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which again reads the writing and gives the interpretation. Now, 
if this be not as the Divinity intended, what is its value? 

Thus we have seen the Platonic ideal, laid up in some Heaven of 
Art, emerge from the Darwinian method faithfully pursued. The 
task of criticism appears, on a like showing, to be all one with the 
attainment of culture; and those who distinguish between critic 
and genius overlook, or have failed to understand, the true qualities 
of both. For there never was excelling art which did not imply 
acquaintance with technique, though instinctive or self-acquired— 
as, to speak historically, the best way of seeing into rules and con- 
ditions of workmanship has been the study of the great masters. 
But all this belongs to criticism; nay, who can doubt that Shake- 
speare, in his repeated and most instructive manipulation of his 
own plays, gives evidence of a subtle yet deliberate power, which, 
taken by itself, would have made him as superb a critic as Goethe 
or Aristotle? It is true that he puts forward his wonderful skill in 
act and exercise rather than in “the bookish theoric”; but we 
may account this an accident, or set it down among the proofs that 
a faculty so minute in its touches, so close to the springs of 
thought, is not easily reduced to form and compass. The poet 
practises an art which his reader, if not wholly beneath him, 
should be able to analyse. There must be something in common 
between actor and audience—a soul in which they unite, a lan- 
guage they wield not altogether unequally; they meet at the centre 
and rise to the burning sun upon wings of -flame, which bear them 
up in one sustained flight. He that knows what culture is and 
ought to be has already the gifts of a critic, and is a receptive 
genius, though he may not yet be the demi-god who shapes this 
world’s experience to beauty or grandeur, and upon it stamps his 
sovereign image. 

Now, undoubtedly, culture is selection. The word means as 
much. Whether it begins with rules and applies them, or considers 
these dramas, statues, pictures, and by a sort of intuition goes 
back to their causes, judging them as if they were products of 
Madre Natura rather than works of art, still it must sift and 
winnow, and severely discriminate, in order to arrive at a right 
verdict. It weighs the present; it makes comparison with the 
past ; it knows also of those futurities in which the Ideal is hidden. 
It is at home with “ diese erlogene Wahrheit,” with the fabling of 
the gods, which, as we read in Wilhelm Meister, is truth itself 
accommodated to our weaker faculties. But, to borrow from 
Mr. Spencer’s ethical “ restraints on praise,” this higher kind of 
falsehood, no less than “ duty to society,” will “ forbid the public 
critic from giving currency to unmerited encomiums”; and he 
must never extol the authors who cannot lie like truth. Art is a 
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convention, a deceit to which we submit on condition of its taking 
usin, And culture is the art of playing with life charmingly: it 
has an ironical touch; it escapes by laughter, by the sublime, by 
satire, by music, by detachment, by an exquisite or a tender 
resignation, and by an infinite faculty of symbolism, from the 
crude matter of fact which threatens to make of the spirit a slave 
or a superfluity. Culture is that in me by which I overcome what 
is strange, brutal, tyrannous, degrading ; it is my world, where I 
am master, and whoso comes thither must bow to my conditions. 
Or it is the Self, alone and unconquerable, that has assimilated the 
riches of experience and, given them another life—almost, I! had 
said, a personality,—in virtue of which they become individual, 
characteristic, unique in their power and expression. Therefore it 
has been admirably said that the problem of culture is to establish 
the ‘conditions under which genius will spring up, and when it has 
arisen will be recognized. ‘The home of culture was Athens; its 
happiest state we may view in the immortal words of Pericles on a 
great occasion; and, if we are to sum them up, we cannot do so 
better than in the phrase which is peculiarly Greek and English, of 
a “liberal education.” For it was the boast of the Athenians, said 
their splendid orator, that they “cultivated the fine arts with 
economy, and philosophized without effeminacy,” picturing in 
these words the masculine thought as well as the sense of what 
is beautiful, which, in their combination, bring before us the Plato, 
Sophocles, and Phidias of the lightsome city, or our own masters 
in epic and tragic verse—the prophets of England,—by whom her 
children have been trained in manliness and wisdom. 

Yet the genuine education which deserves to be called liberal is 
not always given in public schools. And, if we may argue from 
the popularity of certain authors, masculine and feminine, it has 
not come in with School Boards, for all their assiduous drumming 
upon extracts from the poets. Schopenhauer is, even at this day, 
justified in his assertion that genius appears like a sport or a mon- 
strosity amid the thousands of the Philistines, who are incapable of 
its flights and careless whether it starves for lack of recognition. 
How few editions of the classics, ancient or modern, would satisfy 
the public demand were not the endowment of scholarship pro- 
vided at the Universities and by authority upheld also as a national 
institution, and so woven into the life of the professions, lay or 
clerical? Here it is that the keepers of literature may fulfil a 
duty, as lofty as it is momentous, towards the Commonwealth, if 
they will rescue from oblivion, or at least from the danger of it, 
those mighty instructors, beacons of light to all generations, who, 
in the absence of such guides, would remain unvisited and, except 
for their names, unknown, like the highest peaks among the Alps, 
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and on much the same account, because they tower above the 
common in an austere solitude. 

But for a long succession of critics and exponents where would 
now be the living influence, which alone deserves to be called fame, 
of Dante, Shakespeare, Milton, and the magnificent English prose 
writers of the seventeenth century ? What have not critics done 
to make Goethe familiar in the dull German society which, at all 
events, is aware of some more exquisite manner than its own, 
since it has read J'asso and Iphigenie? Or who were they that, 
little by little, established in immortal seats Wordsworth and 
Shelley, scorned at first by “‘ enlightment” as eccentric or moon- 
struck rhapsodists, and, indeed, speaking a language that their 
own time simply did not comprehend? Criticism has been prettily 
described as “an echo of art on the strings of science”; but 
we will think of it as setting the great works in a key which 
modulates, by easy intervals, into the common language. It 
assimilates while it explains; and the end is a happy blending 
of old and new, adapted to the younger dynasty by which progress 
is carried on. Or it is an apprenticeship of the public “ will and 
reason,” as Coleridge speaks, under the few that are capable of 
long-continued, harmonious, and creative thought. For, beyond 
question, we must agree with Winckelmann where he maintuins 
that “the beauty of art requires for its apprehension a deeper 
sense’ than the beauty we see around us. A fair face will charm 
as soon as looked upon; but a fair poem or picture waits until 
some inward faculty has been awakened, and who shall call it up 
from sleep if not the critic? He is the riper mind, not blunted by 
erudition, nor in love with bathos; sympathetic because he under- 
stands; able to resist the enchantments of mere “ Sicilian 
cadences ;” who, moving about undaunted in the deeps of the 
spirit, judges with open eyes, and compels us to regard that which 
he is contemplating. The critic, at his best, is a hero like the god 
whom he brings in. What must he not endeavour to attain when 
he would be loyal to his calling? The lesser things—scholarship, 
industry, freedom from conventions; and the greater—insight, 
imagination, principles, a world-philosophy, enthusiasm for ideals 
as yet hardly dreamed of by the many, a passion that anticipates 
the golden age of intelligence, the universal reign of light, the 
_ triumph of man over himself as he now is. Nothing less will come 
up to the pattern of the critic who is not ashamed to take in hand 
a play like The Tempest, or Wordsworth’s Odes, or the prose of 
Ruskin and Newman, or the meditations of Christina Rossetti. It 
is not too much if we ask of him, before he speaks, that he shall 
have seen things in the Divine order, and remember what he has 
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But we live when the Press seems “ rank and unweeded”’ ; when 
amusement is taken as the sole aim of writing; when continuous 
thought has been made more difficult than ever, thanks to the 
multitude of discordant voices; when religion has gone out and 
philosophy has not come in, so far as the millions are concerned 
who now read, not knowing what they read—neither its drift nor 
its origin. The whole gamut of beliefs and no-beliefs is sounded 
in their ears; but they have not the inward sense which discrimi- 
nates, rejects, chooses until the chaos grows to be an ordered tran- 
quil world, and the laws of life shine over it. Surely there never 
was a time of such widespread mental confusion. Some may call 
it liberty ; but the licence of opinions is one thing, the freedom of 
philosophy another. Bad critics announce themselves as impres- 
sionists, realists, decadents, and their flag is inscribed “ Art for 
art,” which, if it meant only that art has its proper end, instru- 
ments, and method, would be no more than Aristotle said twenty- 
two centuries ago; but it is false and intolerable, because it means 
a revolt against ethics, and carries in its bosom the lust of sensual 
pleasure. We have maintained that culture is also an art, and that 
art is worship. When reading, therefore, sinks to passive enjoy- 
ment, without effort in the process or reverence as the mood in 
which we rise from it, what shall we think? It has become mere 
luxury and dissipation, a fatal source of decline, the opposite in 
every sense to that “philosophizing without effeminacy ” which has 
yielded us the noblest fruits of Hellenic literature. 

Criticism, taken up as an art on a level with creation, as a 
branch at once of ethics and wsthetics, interpreting truth in forms 
of beauty, might do something to arrest a decay which has already 
set in. ‘There is, no doubt, a remnant who in the world of books 
do, as their fathers did in the world of action, realize that choice 
and self-denial, and an energy going out from themselves, are their 
only means of subduing the powers of death end of saving their 
souls alive. ‘‘ What proof of scepticism is there,” asks Emerson, 
“like the base rate at which the highest mental and moral gifts 
are held?’’? ‘To the multitude a literary career implies no sort of 
heroism. It is only putting pen to paper, they imagine. But, I 
Say, even in reading as in writing, heroism will be demanded of 
all who seek after truth and justice. Nor shall the beautiful in 
style, character, narrative, be compassed or seen without chivalry, 
dangers overcome, and perseverance in that quest which is a trial 
of manhood, as well as its reward. From all which we may con- 
clude what are the tasks of criticism in our time, and how truly it 
is pictured in the opening scene of Euripides which I quoted at the 
beginning. Its concern is with “the whole book of sanctity and 
virtue, through all the instances of example”; and unless it will 
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study therein, it deserves to be called amateur trifling, when it is 
not purchased praise, or a hasty setting down of fancies, corrupt in 
its motive or deadly in its representation. It is much to name 
objects, feelings, states of mind, to see clearly what the author 
intended ; but it is more to set a value upon his work, and to point 
him out as he moves along to honour or dishonour, according as he 
agrees with truth or misconstrues it. How these things are to be 
accomplished without philosophy I never could perceive. “There 
is but one knowledge that deserves the name of wisdom,” said the 
Greek thinker, “and it is knowledge that is identical with all- 
encompassing law.” Such is the definition of culture in the artist 
and in the critic, who differ chiefly, not in the measure of their 
understanding, so much as in their capacity of showing it by con- 
crete and singular examples,—by an excess of imaginative power 
in the one, of deliberative counsel in the other,—and who combine, 
1 repeat, as actor and audience, to put on our human stage the 
tragi-comedy, which most of us play without knowing it. 


Wituram Barry. 


DON MIRAGLIA. 


Ir can hardly be taken for granted that every Briton of the getiera- 
tion now passing away to give place to better instructed-successors 
is able at once and immediately to identify Piacenza in his or her 
mental sketch-map of Italy. And those who travel mostly rush by 
in the express train— Milano,” “ Piacenza,” “ Bologna ”—bound 
for some more distant destination or for some more popular Italian 
city or scenery. It is, however, a most interesting old town, 
pleasantly enough situated in the fertile plain of the Po. 

The Province is now reckoned within the Emilia of modern 
Italy. Once a part of. Lombardy, and a prosperous commercial 
town, Piacenza fell under the rule of the Farnese and subsequently 
of the Bourbons. The bronze equestrian statues of two of the 
Farnese dukes domineer in the front of the Palazzo del Commune 
in the picturesque and busy Piazza dei Cavalli, so-called after these 
spirited steeds. Built in red and white brick, with terra-cotta 
ornaments, battlements, and towers, the Palazzo del Commune, or 
town hall, dates from 1281, and presents a striking and venerable 
appearance. 

The spacious Duomo, mainly in the ancient Lombard} style, 
abounds within and without in curious architectural details, while 
the arches of the transept are decorated with renowned frescoes by 
Guercino, and the choir possesses frescoes and pictures by Ludovico 
Caracci. Entering from the quaintly carved western porches, I 
was at once impressed by the solemn sadness and desert grandeur 
of the long nave with its massive columns and arches. From the 
far-distant raised choir, as from an altar on the summit of a long 
glade in some ancient oak forest, resounded a mysterious hum, 
which proved to be the chanting of the vespers in the hidden crypt 
below. In the whole church I saw of human-kind but one solitary 
old beggar and a poor ragged girl. 

There are many other churches to be visited, much fresco paint- 
ing, brick and stucco work, and intassiatura to be examined. The 
granite columns of the Church of San Sisto might weep the loss of 
their Madonna, now in the Dresden gallery—the famous Raphael 
Madonna di San Sisto, sold by the monks to the Elector of Saxony. 

I can hardly pass by without mention of the preaching of St. Bar- 
nabas on the site of the original cathedral, nor the halt of Martin 
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Luther on his way to Rome; but I must hasten on from the living 
past to the repetition in the living present. 

My second short visit to Piacenza was made in order to acquaint 
myself with the Reform movement there, which is now widely 
known throughout Italy and is spreading and springing up in 
other places. But in Piacenza foreign influence had no voice in 
the beginning. Here it is wholly spontaneous, national, Italian. 
There is no English subscription list; the centesimi of the Italian 
poor are supporting the current expenses of the services. In some 
points the history of its origin illustrates the present condition of 
Italian priests and people. I proceed, therefore, to relate the story 
of the remarkable man with whom the movement here took rise. 

The Sicilian priest, Don Paolo Miraglia Gullotti, had been called 
to Rome early in 1895 by his friend and fellow-countrymen, 
Monsignore Carini, Perfect of the Vatican Library, to assist him in 
a new periodical, the Revista delle Scienze Kcclesiastiche. 
Carini was known to be an opponent of the operations of the 
Jesuits and an advocate of reconciliation beween Church and 
State. Soon after the arrival of Miraglia occurred the sudden 
death of Carini while attending a service at St. Peters. Carini had 
spoken with Miraglia of the enmities and dangers which surrounded 
him. Common report attributed his death to an ancient practice of 
Rome. Therewastrue mourning throughoutthenon-clerical partofthe 
population, and especially also amongst the students in the Vatican 
Library, who extolled the modesty and the tolerance of this learned 
man, and were grateful for his courteous and gentle readiness to 
proffer help in the search for and deciphering of MSS. His 
papers were immediately confiscated by the Vatican, and a few 
copies of the programme of the Jevista were all that Miraglia 
could contrive to save for the relatives of his friend. As a fellow- 
countryman of the deceased, it was arranged that he should preach 
the sermon at the solemn service for the dead. But he was ordered 
to appear before the Cardinal Vicar Parrocchi, who desired to know 
what Miraglia intended to say concerning the manner in which 
Carini had died. Knowing full well that if he gave expression to 
his real convictions he would be prevented from preaching, Miraglia 
promised not to referto that matter; permission was therefore granted 
and the sermon was delivered in the Church of the Sicilians in Rome. 

Miraglia had already acquired no inconsiderable local fame by 
his extraordinary eloquence, and by a remarkable pamphlet, dedi- 
cated to Leo XIII., on the necessity for a reform in pulpit discourse. 
This pamphlet is entitled, Love, Labour, and Harmony (of the 
Universe). The motive power of true eloquence is set forth to be 
love of God and man. “ He who loves not, labours not ; he who 
labours not is a discordant note in the Universe.” 
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In ‘the spring of the same year, 1895, Miraglia was sent to 
Piacenza to preach the May sermons in honour of Mary. For the 
“mese Mariano” the most eloquent preachers at the command of 
the Vatican are despatched to the principal towns to spread the 
doctrine of Rome and to open the purses of her votaries. But there 
was another aim in sending Miraglia to Piacenza. The Jesuitical 
man-trap, which has secured so many victims, was set for him in 
that priest-ridden town. The plan is made clear by a remarkable 
letter which has come to light, addressed from the Vatican to 
their representatives in Piacenza, and by the subsequent systematic 
attempts to assassinate Miraglia and to destroy his reputation by 
recourse to the weapons of low cunning and calumny. Under the 
old régime the man could have been, like others, mysteriously 
removed from the scene; but under the laws of the Constitution, the 
Italian may now say “ Civis Iomanus sum.” Iam far from assert- 
ing that there are no miscarriages of justice in Italy, but the 
difference between these times and the old is as midnight and 
noonday. It would be interesting to relate from this point of view 
the dramatic details of the conspiracies. But I leave them to the 
curious students of press and police reports. ‘They are remarkably 
unpleasant reading. For my present purpose it is sufficient to 
speak of Miraglia now as a free man, enjoying the protection of the 
laws of the land, and abundantly labouring on under the shield of 
the ‘‘ Providenza Divina,” in which his faith is steadfast and 
immovable. I also omit the story of the first successes of his 
preaching in Piacenza, his terrible denunciations of the Jesuits, the 
ever-growing devotion of the people to their loving and beloved 
teacher, his excommunication, and the opening of his “ oratorio ” 
S. Paolo, Chiesa Italiana Internazionale, which began in a simple 
school for the instruction of the people in the Scripture. 

The services of the Oratorio are held in a building which formerly 
served as the stable of one of the numerous grand old Palazzi, 
through whose wide gateways of the chief entrances are seen 
beautiful gardens planted with cypress trees and magnolias, and 
flowering shrubs round the fountains. The entrance to the “stable” 
is in a side street, opening into a large court, into which the people 
throng when their chapel is overcrowded. ‘This former stable has 
been furnished by the devotion of the flock, and principally by the 
generous gifts of Signora Mazzini, a lady of Piacenza, niece of 
Giuseppe Mazzini, with all that Catholics are accustomed to see in 
their churches, and with much else that is expressive of loyal and 
national feeling, and which is not to be seen in any other place of 
worship with which I am acquainted in Italy. ‘I'he congregation 
has as yet no other church, and is spoken of contemptuously as the 
congregation of Signor Abbate’s stable. When one of the mocking 
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priests was reminded that Christ was born in a stable, his answer 
was, “ Yes, certainly, but that was by chance, in the strait of the 
occasion.” The original space was soon found too small to contain 
the increasing numbers. A wall was then taken down, and what 
was formerly the picture-gallery of the old Palazzo was thrown in ; 
a second wall had soon to be removed to bring in a room which at 
one time had served as a cantina for wine. In the second division 
the picture-gallery still survives in the presence of a portrait of 
the King of Italy, of Ugo Bassi, of Savonarola, and others. These 
buildings have been given for their present use by the generosity 
of the Abbate family, the owners of the Palazzo. A lady who 
visited Piacenza last year thus graphically describes the scene :-— 


** Lentered the chapel for the first time on Whitsun eve, and found a congregation 
of nearly 100 persons awaiting the priest. The chapel consists of a large high 
room, divided into three parts by two arches. Above the high altar arose the 
statue of the Virgin, amidst a wealth of artificial flowers ; on the walis were votive 
lamps and pictures, amongst which that of the venerable Pontiff Leo XIII. was 
conspicuous. But I saw likewise a portrait of King Humbert of Italy, which is 
rigorously excluded from other Catholic churches in Italy. Above the altar rails, 
I perceived a banner, on which was embroidered the words ‘4more, Lavoro, 
Armonia,’ Another banner is the copy of that borne by Savonarola in the streets 
of Florence, with the inscriptions, ‘Nos predicamus Christum Crucifixum,’ and 
‘Christus et Ecclesia Romana. Close by, against the wall, is a large bust of 
Savonarola. Meanwhile, the priest, a man of powerful frame and striking 
countenance, had begun to say mass, and having first read the Gospel in 
Latin, he translated it line by line, explaining its meaning. And now I 
was to see what I had never seen before in any Catholic chureh—Bibles 
in the hands of the people, who followed with deep attention the priest’s- 
exposition. It was touching to observe a poor old woman, who probably 
had learned to read late in life, following the lines with outstretched 
finger, and in her great eagerness reading aloud with the priest. The 
whole assembly looked sd unconventional; so very much ‘at home,’ and each 
face beamed with such a bright expression of goodwill, that I felt for moments as 
if I were translated seventeen centuries back to one of the Christian congre- 
gations in Apostolic times. The next day, Whit-Sunday, there was a baptism 
before mass, the first that had taken place in the chapel. Don Miraglia performed 
the ceremony, wearing a scarf with the national colours round his neck. The col- 
lection was wholly devoted to the wants of the newly baptized infant, whose 
parents are poor. A complete set of baby clothes was shown me, worked by the 
women of the congregation for this, its youngest member. At the evening service, 
the Benediction, I found the three divisions of the chapel crowded with expectant 
men, women, and children. The Trinity was the priest’s theme. He then turned 
to consider the practical application of the lesson of love and harmony to the 
affairs of everyday life, and in particular of his and their life at the present 
moment. Though he, their pri2st, and they, his flock, were persecuted by the 
agents of him who claimed to be the vicar of God on earth, they should try not 
to resent the persecution, and should pray that the grace of God might enlighten 
the enemy, who had it not in his power ever to separate them from the 
Catholic and Apostolic Church of the ages, which remained holy now as 
then, though its sanctifying power was misused by its greatest enemy, the 
Curia of Rome, ‘che dopo il pasto ha piu fame che pria.” . . . He would 
continue to be a Catholic priest, because in this capacity only could he, Bible in 
hand, open the eyes of Catholics to the abuses which had compelled the earnest 
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and truth-loving nations of England and Germany to break with the Church of 
Rome. . . . Take the Bible in your hands; it will teach you more of the 
spirit of our Divine founder than your priest can. . . . When he had left 
the pulpit the people crowded round me, and vied with each other in relating 
many instances of his devotion to them, and of his utter disregard of self. He 
possesses nothing whatever. From the poor he will not accept payment for per- 
formance of the rites of the Church. Confession is not compulsory, but is heard 
when desired. In the sacristy Don Miraglia showed me with glowing eyes all the 
presents made to the chapel by his people. With special pride he pointed out six 
chalice covers of hand-made lace, worked entirely by an old woman of eighty. 
The Bibles used by the people had been sent, conjointly, by the Waldensian com- 
munity and by the English Methodist Mission in Rome. The object which he 
told me he had mest at heart was the opening of a hospital for the infirm and 
aged of all confessions, who could not obtain help on account of the boycott, 
proclaimed by the priests, not against his personal supporters only, but also against 
their relatives. A poor woman in town, who had heid a post as portress, had 
been dismissed because one of her relatives was a ‘ Miragliano,’ and for a similar 
reason a young woman had been deprived of a small dowry to which she was 
entitled from Church funds.” 

The above extract~is from an account written in 1897. What 
was the position in the autumn of 1898? Here is a story of 
continued progress in the face of ceaseless persecution. Dr. Nevin, 
the American Episcopal clergyman in Rome, who had visited 
Piacenza twice to examine into the work, position, and character of 
Miraglia, was wholly bent on his joining the Old Catholics. 
Miraglia was invited to their Congress, which met in Vienna, 
October, 1897. Subsequently assent was given to the Congress 
by Miraglia and his congregation, independence being at the same 
time claimed for development from within rather than pledges 
given for the impress of a stereotyped form from without. Some 
months after, Miraglia was declared by the elders of his congrega- 
tion “ Vescovo eletto,’” Bishop elect. Here the matter stands for 
the present. In the meantime, Miraglia is working on among his 
own Italian people, “through the dust of daily life,” like any other 
simple servant, besides ministering to the higher spiritual needs 
of his flock, visiting the sick, baptizing and burying. He has two 
services in the day, he is at the call of his flock day and night, he 
has no helper, he studies and writes by night. The incessant 
labour is killing him; medical men say that his continued existence 
under such a strain is phenomenal. I was in Piacenza last May, 
immediately after the so-called bread riots in Italy. I heard a 
pulpit address from Miraglia, delivered with his usual torrential 
eloquence and terrific gesticulation, on the duty of obedience to 
civic laws, and on the distinction between temporal administration 
and spiritual freedom. One evening I witnessed a touching 
incident. The people had been long waiting with patience, singing 
their favourite hymns, when at last Miraglia mounted the pulpit for 
the evening exposition of Scripture. He expressed his sorrow at hav- 
ing been forced to keep them waiting so long, and he added in a low 
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tone, “I have no helper ; I am quite alone.” A hum of tender reply 
ran through the assembly, “ E tutto solo” (He is quite alone). 

On Good Friday the representation of the sepulchre was pre- 
pared according to custom. But the offerings, which were found 
to consist wholly of copper coin, soldi, and centesimi, were given in 
bread to the poor. Throughout the month of May a sermon is 
preached in the Roman Catholic churches in Italy, and collections 
are made of which no account is given. The poor ignorant people 
are taught to pay this money to save their souls. Something 
wholly unusual was it to look on the little heap of copper money 
brought in from the offerings of the poor, and to see the content 
and surprise on their faces when they were told that all the May 
collections would be given away every Monday in a bread distribu- 
tion by tickets. Love is set forth by precept and example as the 
motive power of Christian life. ‘The poor have the Gospel preached 
to them, and the Bible is placed in their hands. Each sentence of 
the Epistle and. Gospel is translated for them into their own 
language, after having been read to them in Latin, to the sound of 
which their ears are accustomed. Things are explained to them; 
truth is gradually setting them so far free that they can never again 
become the blind slaves of Rome. They could never again frequent 
the old Paganized churches. Numbers come here who would never 
have dared to enter any Protestant place of worship, being’ terrified 
by threats of hell; but now the people say, “If they take our Don 
Miraglia away, we will go over to the Protestants.” The smallest 
attendance at the principal service is about 1,000, often more. 

Piacenza, a town of about 40,000 inhabitants, was reputed to be 
one of the strongholds of Popery, a very centre of extreme ultra- 
montanism. The following instance, almost incredible, but well 
authenticated by hospital physicians, will show the superstition of 
the people. The daughter of a well-known notary in the town 
was supposed to be suffering from an internal disease. Her father- 
confessor found a remedy. After a few weeks the disease seemed 
to have developed. ‘The medical man called in for consultation 
traced her sufferings to a heavy pressure on the stomach caused by 
a collection of medals of a miraculous Madonna, one of which she 
had swallowed daily by the advice of the priest. Friends of Italy, 
who are unable themselves to visit Piacenza, and are anxious to be 
further informed of the movement, should find time to read the 
Girolamo Savonarola, a weekly organ published on the spot, rather 
than rely on information given in some English newspapers issued 
in the inaccurate haste of the day. This paper contains notices of 
the current work of the “ Oratorio” and of the “ Circolo Savona- 
rola.” Latterly Don Miraglia has given the headings of his 
Bible exposition from the pulpit and his Scripture lesson for 
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children. Turning over the leaves, I find an article on the treat- 
ment of dumb animals, then a touching mention of the late 
Empress of Austria, a short description of modern Jerusalem, 
papers on scientific and agricultural improvements, &c., &c. Alto- 
gether, there is a delightful freshness and originality in the little 
weekly, which is under the direction of a Christian man of genius 
and of the experienced editor Bianchi. ‘They are in daily and 
hourly touch with the people, dealing out according to their needs, 
imitating nobody, and following in the track of no other periodical 
whatever. I have recently read in this paper of the proposed or 
actual formation in Rome of an international association under the 
title of “ Unione Savonarola,” the idea of which was conceived by 
the Rev. D. W. Clark, Director of the Theological School in 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. Among its aims are the abso- 
lute separation of the Church and State and of an (Mcumenical 
Council of all the Christian Churches. In the meantime has been 
planted in Piacenza a living root, now striking deep into the soil. 

Those who have heard the eloquence of Miraglia believe that he 
is the man who could arouse the people of Italy to shake off the 
tyranny of the Roman Curia. But he is never able to leave his 
daily, hourly work in Piacenza to enter upon a crusade in other 
towns. Throughout Italy there are many priests who, like Don 
Miraglia, adhere to their own Church, their own “company of 
faithful people,” which grew up in Rome among the citizens “ di 
quella Roma onde Cristo é Romano.” But they have learned to 
distinguish between the Roman Curia and the Church, between the 
impossibility of the Pope and the Immortality of Truth. Believing, 
as they do still, in the teaching for them incorporated and expressed 
in ritual and dogma, they perceive the falsifying of the Vaticanized 
Church of Rome and its supreme success in obscuring moral and 
spiritual life. Reason and moral sense protest against the unseen 
tyranny and self-seeking which they witness, but these good priests 
lack the courage and force of a Miraglia; nor have they as yet 
found the efficient friends and devoted followers by whom he is 
surrounded at Piacenza. Among the multitudes of these awakened 
priests was Luigi Mizzi, who put in no inconsiderable appearance in 
the movement of reform; but circumstances proved too strong for 
him, and he has written an open letter of recantation. His acknow- 
ledgment of the abject submission due to the Supreme Pontiff 
culminates in the declaration that should the Holy Father command 
him to walk on his head it would be his duty to obey. (One is 
tempted to look upon this finale as symbolical of the mental atti- 
tude required.) At one time Miraglia had thought of bringing 
Mizzi to assist him, but no means were at hand for the maintenance 
of any helper. The last I find of this priest was that he had been 
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promised on his recantation a good benefice in Piacenza, and a 
church in which he could make a stand against the teaching and 
influence of Miraglia. The Church of Rome supplies with fulness 
of bread. But what future lies before the excommunicated priest 
whose livelihood depended on his church practices? His whole 
training has been cunningly devised to cripple him for any other 
employment: he knows no trade ; he cannot as yet dig; and to beg 
he is, and ought to be, ashamed. Starvation stares him in the face ; 
he is wholly handicapped in the struggle for existence, in which 
the best equipped and prepared are often down-trodden in the 
crowd of competitors. In mentioning these matters to lovers of 
Italian art and literature I meet with much sentimental sympathy 
for Italy, combined with much cynical contempt for such work as 
this among the Italian poor, cynicism and sentimentalism being 
as usual found in company. Great and wide-reaching political 
reforms have indeed been made by which Italians may profit in 
the present and in the coming generations. ‘“ Per fare un Itulia, 
bisogna fare Italiani.” 

But where are the individuals? The people need to be helped 
upwards by such teachers of their own nation as are loyal to the 
first principles of morality and religion. Sympathy and aid should be 
given to such a one as Miraglia, working on among the ignorant and 
seeking to teach and to raise the individual victims of superstition. 

Much has recently been written and spoken on the Union of 
Christian Churches. As an actual start in this direction it is 
encouraging to find that Miraglia’s pulpit is freely open to all other 
Christian preachers of whatever denomination. Miraglia hasagenius 
of liberality, singularly combined with his own unswerving adherence 
to ritualand dogma. There are many other Christian congregations 
in Italy of every degree, some wholly without ritual, and many 
professing the very simplest declarations of faith and practice. 
What is wanted is that each should clear his own garden of thorns 
and briars, casting out the spirit of persecution and Pharisaism, 
which there as elsewhere is hindering the better aims of all. 


P.S.—Since the above was written the work of Miraglia has 
made considerable progress. This summer he was called to Sicily 
to marry his brother. On the journey he addressed crowded 
assemblies in Rome, Naples, and Messina. Roman Catholics and 
Protestants thronged to hear him in the Waldensian, Methodist, 
and Baptist Churches. In his native place, Ucria in Sicily, he 
spoke from the balcony of the family house. A telegram from his 
mother to the railway officials at Piacenza, who all frequent the 
Oratorio di San Paolo, is given in the Girolamo Savonarola, and 
may well be quoted here as another instance of the tender human 
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spirit which pervades the whole work :—‘‘ My beloved son has 
been preaching from my balcony to crowds from Ucria and the 
neighbouring villages, the Sindaco at his side. Figure my emotion. 
He will soon return to you. I give him up to Piacenza.” 

Among the accusations which appeared in Jesuit organs against 
Miraglia was one of neglecting his aged mother in Sicily while he 
remained in Piacenza leading the people astray. In Italy, as in 
France, “la madre” is held of great account. Miraglia was most 
deeply stung by this attack, and his friends showed me letters of 
comfort from the old woman expressing sympathy with his work 
and resignation to his absence. 

I find mention of his addresses has been made in all the leading 
papers of Italy. In some of these he is specially described as 
declaring the necessity that the civil marriage should precede the 
ecclesiastical. In Italy marriage by the priest alone is not legally 
valid. This law of the land is resented by the Vatican, and hotly 
disputed by the clericals. Women are continually deluded by the 
priests in this matter, and find themselves afterwards defenceless, 
matriages in the church alone affording them no legal protection 
in case of desertion. , Couples who have acted in good faith often 
are placed, to say fhe least, in uncomfortable positions in conse- 
quence of following the advice of the priests. Another point 
mentioned is Miraglia’s insistence on the importance of establish- 
ing Professorships of Biblical Study and Theology in the Uni- 
versities of Italy. With the Messale and the Rituale in his hand 
he eohvicts the Church of Rome of treachery to her own professed 
teaching. Translating out of these books the Epistles and Gospels 
into Italian, he shows how widely the teaching and the custom of 
the priests have diverged from their original mission. He boldly 
declares himself “ Cattolico, Romano, Apostolico.” His watchword 
is, “ Christus et Ecclesia Romana.” He teaches that the heart of 
each individual must be redeemed and purified, and he asks how is 
this possible in a Church which sells her benedictions, which trades 
in indulgences, and which stupefies the conscience with the practices 
of the confessional. His work is tending to form a National Church 
of Italy, which shall be no imitation or exotic, but essentially 

national and Italian. His attack is on the Vatican, the Jesuits, 
and the Curia Romana, 


** Aut delendum Vaticanum 
At Italia delenda,” 


that the land may emerge from “that pitchy cloud of darkness,” 
in which, as Milton expresses it, we should “never more see the 
sun of Divine truth again, never hope for cheerful dawn, never 
more hear the bird of morning sing,” 


A. P, Irpy, 


THE REFORM POLICY OF THE CHINESE 
EMPEROR. 


Tue early training of the Emperor was no preparation for playing 
the réle of a reformer. He was only four years of age when he 
was carried into the palace and proclaimed Emperor in succession 
to his young cousin, Tung-Chih. His guardians were his aunts, 
the two Empresses-Dowager, widows of his uncle, the Emperor 
Hien-feng. His tutors were the two well-known Confucian scholars, 
Weng Tung-ho and Sun Kia-nai. Neither from his aunts nor his 
tutors was he likely to get even the scantiest stock of liberal ideas. 
Day by day the three-thousand-year-old creed was drilled into him 
that China was the one Heaven-appointed State on this earth, and 
that he was Heaven’s viceregent to rule it.. Let him be worthy of 
his high calling, and his throne would last while Heaven lasted. 
That was not a faith likely to produce a reforming Emperor. But 
events were maturing which would teach another creed. His first 
lesson was given by his father, Prince Chun. The Prince was very 
little known to foreigners till his appointment as First Lord of the 
Admiralty ; but he was reported to be an anti-foreign, bellicose 
Conservative. In his capacity of First Lord he had to visit 
Tientsin, Port Arthur, and Chefoo, about eight years ago, to 
inspect the fleet. What he saw during that visit produced a pro- 
found impression, and he returned an advocate of progress. The 
story of all he had seen and heard and done during that wonderful 
journey was listened to with eager interest by the young Emperor, 
who was then about twenty-years of age. The Emperor was 
greatly stirred, and the story was transformed into a picture and 
a dream. Unfortunately, the Prince died a year or so afterwards, 
and the Emperor lost a father and a teacher. 

His next lesson was a sharp one, and cut to the quick. His 
armies had been utterly defeated by his small neighbour, Japan, 
and the Treaty of Shimonoseki lay before him for signature. That 
treaty required the cession of Formosa and the Liao-Tung Penin- 
sula, a part of the old ancestral home of the Manchus, to his 
victorious neighbour, and the payment of a war indemnity of 
£30,000,000. It was a bitter humiliation—the bitterest that had 
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yet befallen his House. But Minister after Minister falling on his 
knees advised the ratification of the treaty ; only two or three ven- 
tured to advise the contrary. Then the Emperor, with pale face 
and lips trembling with emotion, bowed to the inevitable, and pro- 
nounced the fateful words, “Pi-chun” (it is sanctioned ), and touched 
the treaty with the Vermilion Pencil. 

That morning there was a death and a birth in the palace. 
The old conservatism died and the new liberalism was born. The 
Emperor saw that China must change or perish. From the 
Empress-Dowager he received neither sympathy nor support. Her 
mind was too rigidly set to take in the new conditions, and she 
passed her time in alternate fits of tears and temper. But both 
sympathy and support were forthcoming in abundance, and in 
some cases from quite unexpected quarters. ‘The same causes that 
had wrought change in the palace had been working change in 
thousands of homes throughout the land, The first to give ex- 
pression to the new ideas that stirred within them were some of 
the younger members of the Han-lin College and the younger 
officials attached to the Grand Council and the Six Boards. These 
pioneers of progress formed themselves into a Reform Club, and 
began an active correspondence with friends in different parts of 
the Empire. There was a mighty stirring among the dry bones all 
over the land, and a Reform Party sprang into life. 

The Emperor was not slow to put himself in touch with the new 
force. He gave frequent audiences to the leaders of the party, and 
hungrily devoured the new ideas. But the Empress-Dowager was 
on the watch. First, the Reform Club was suddenly closed on the 
charge of being seditious ; then three of the ablest and most ardent 
of the reformers were cashiered and dismissed to their homes for 
daring to suggest to the Emperor a little less subserviency to the 
Empress-Dowager. But the old Empress had a hard time of it. 
The stars in their courses seemed fighting againsther. The reform 
party received unexpected acquisitions of strength from very high 
quarters. Chang Chih-tung, the great Viceroy, openly sympathized 
with the reform movement, and aided it with money and counsel. 
Chen Pao-chen, the able Governor of Hunan, worked for it with both 
hands earnestly. Chang Yin-hwan, China’s representative at the 
Queen’s Diamond Jubilee, member of the Tsung-li- Yamen, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Board of Revenue, and formerly Minister to the United 
States, was frequently closeted with the Emperor, explaining to him 
the new word “reform.” Sun Kia-nai, junior teacher of the Emperor 
and President of the Board of Civil Office, took the reform fever 
in a mild form, and his son-in-law advocated in a public paper the 
adoption of Christianity as the State religion. But more amazing 
still, Weng Tung-ho, the tutor of two Emperors, member of the 
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Tsung-li- Yamen and President of the Board of Revenue, and a pillar 
of the old conservatism, became a convert to the reform faith. His 
conversion was thorough, and he pressed reform on the Emperor and 
the Grand Council day by day so earnestly and urgently as to incur 
the wrath of the Empress-Dowager. He seems to have spoken his 
mind with a freedom unusual in the Grand Council, and this gave 
the old Empress a handle. She charged him with contumaciousness, 
and compelled the Emperor to issue a violently worded edict dis- 
missing him from all his offices and ordering him home. This was 
all the Emperor would do, and her wrath was unappeased. After 
her usurpation of the Imperial power she issued a violent edict 
against the faithful old statesman, depriving him of all his honours 
and consigning him to the surveillance of the local officials as an 
evil character. A few months before, he was the most powerful man 
in China. Sic transit gloria mundi ! 

But the dismissal even of so important a man as Weng Tung-ho 
did not check the reform movement. ‘That went steadily on. 
Weng’s dismissal was regarded as a bit of the Empress-Dowager’s 
spite. He had dared to oppose his opinion to hers, and to hint that 
the affairs of State would prosper better if she had less to do with 
them. ‘hat is the unpardonable sin. It is a significant fact, too, 
that the very day of Weng’s dismissal an edict appeared in the 
Peking Gazette commanding all the higher officials, civil and mili- 
tary, on receiving appointments to acknowledge the same in person 
or by memorial, to the Empress Dowager. ‘l'his was a broad hint 
to the mandarins to recognize clearly on which side their bread was 
buttered. 

About this time another man appeared on the scene who has since 
become famous. This was Kang Yiu-wei,a Cantonese, a well-known 
scholar and critic. He had issued a revised text of the Confucian 
Classics with commentary, and had a large following among the 
scholars of his native province. They called him the Modern Sage 
or Present-day Confucius. He came to Peking, recommended by 
Hsii Chih-ching, a reader in the Hanlin College, by the Viceroy 
Chang Chih-tung, and by the then all-powerful Weng Tung-ho, who, 
among other commendations, said: ‘‘ He is a hundred times abler 
man than Iam.” With him reform was a passion, and he possessed 
that rare gift, the power of inspiring others with his own faith and 
enthusiasm. ‘The Emperor soon fell under the spell, and reform 
went forward with quickened pace. But the Emperor was in no 
sense the unintelligent tool of Kang. For several months he had 
been reading hard, and studying with all the aids within his 
reach the problems of reform. In January, 1898, he bought copies 
of all the tracts and books published in Chinese on the religion, 


history, politics, science, and industries of the West. Day by day 
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he pored over these, drinking in the new knowledge and making 
copious notes and queries as he read. Many passages were more 
or less unintelligible to him for want of a little explanation; and 
the palace eunuchs said they always knew from his increased 
irritability when these passages were more numerous than usual. 
Occasionally he would question his personal attendants, but only to 
find that they knew less of these things than he did. Some of 
them suggested inviting a foreigner into the palace to explain these 
difficulties. The suggestion must have been favourably received, 
for a well-known missionary in Peking was asked if he would go 
into the palace if invited by the Emperor. But the invitation was 
never given. The Emperor probably shrank from so bold a step in 
view of the Empress-Dowager’s certain wrath. 

The reading of these books was a glimpse into a new heaven and 
a new earth, and inspired visions of a new China. Henceforth 
only one path was possible—the path of progress, and he began 
to tread it with eager steps. He conceived, too, a very high 
opinion of Christianity, and there were persistent rumours that 
every Sunday he performed acts of Christian worship. This appre- 
ciation was, no doubt, partly the result of his study of the Bible 
and other Christian books ; but it. was mainly due to the fact that 
all the powerful and progressive nations are Christian. Europe 
and America are growing stronger and stronger; Asia and Africa, 
weaker and weaker. He showed his kindly feeling very clearly in 
an edict issued on July 12th, 1598, in which he lamented the fre- 
quent attacks on Christians, censured the officials for their careless- 
ness, ordered them to see that justice was done to native Chris- 
tians, and threatened them with condign punishment if they failed 
in their duty. This edict was issued spontaneously, and bears 
evident marks of sincerity. 

The visit of Prince Henry of Prussia was another link in the 
chain of causes. When the Court officials were arranging the de- 
tails of the reception and audience they groaned terribly over the 
hand-shaking part. ‘‘ What!” cried these horror-stricken worthies, 
“‘the Emperor shake hands with him! Impossible!” And they 
trembled to put the item down. But when the Emperor heard of 
that and other difficulties he brushed them aside with the simple 
question: “ Why should I not shake hands with him?” After 
that the programme was easily arranged. The Lone Man—the 
title by which Chinese Emperors speak of themselves—was eager 
to see his princely visitor from the great West. It was a novelty 
to meet a foreign prince,and an equal novelty to be greeted on 
terms of equality. Prince Henry more than fulfilled expectations, 
and left the “‘ Lone Man” more lonely than ever. 

The Emperor was quite ready for the advent of Kang Yiu-wei. 
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Indeed, it would be difficult to decide which was the more enthusi- 
astic reformer. Both were in deadly earnest ;. both saw that China 
was perishing, and were eager to save her, if possible. 

Already the Emperor had issued a number of reform edicts. 
The first appeared on January 29th, 1898. The day is worthy to 
be written in red letters in the calendar cf China and celebrated 
with bonfires. It marks a new era. The edict was in reply to a - 
memorial from the Literary Chancellor of _Kwei-chow, recommend- 
ing the holding of special examinations in technical and scientific 
subjects, in order to encourage such studies and supply the Govern- 
ment with qualified men. ‘he Emperor warmly approved -the recom- 
mendation, and ordered that arrangements should at once be made 
for carrying it out. ‘The edict was a great innovation. It gavea 
chance of official employment to men who had studied abroad, or 
in mission-schools, or in private. Hitherto such men had been 
wholly ignored, or given the very lowest posits with salaries of 
twenty or thirty shillings a month. ‘‘ Hardly enough,” as one of 
them remarked to a friend of the writer, “ to buy cigars.” A man 
might be a B.A. or M.A. of a Western university, but a shilling 
a day was his approximate value in the Chinese Government 
market. Li Hung-chang once asked his secretary, Lo Feng-lu, 
now Chinese Minister in this country, why Japan had made so much 
greater progress than China, and the significant reply was: “I 
was a student with Marquis Ito in Edinburgh. We were in the 
same classes, and graduated at the same time. He is now Prime 
Minister of Japan, and I am your Excellency’s secretary.” All 
the higher posts were given to Confucian scholars. These men 
knew the old classics by heart, were acquainted with the twenty- 
four Dynastic Histories, and could write in the high-flown style 
known as wen-chang, but were absolutely ignorant not only of astro- 
nomy, geology, chemistry, mathematics, and so forth, but even of 
common arithmetic and the geography of their own country. They 
would ask without a blush whether there were the same sun and 
moon in Europe as in China; whether Kurope was east, west, 
south, cr north, and if it had a written language! 

The Emperor was tired of this learned ignorance, and resolved 
to let in a little light. Many others were tired of it also, and 
among them some of the highest scholars in the Empire. Without 
knowledge there could be no progress. ‘The reform party began 
agitating for the establishment of modern schools where the youth 
of China might do something besides memorize the ancient classics, 
The agitation found expression in memorials to the Throne. The 
Emperor gladly responded. First, he issued orders for the estab- 
lishment of a university in Peking on the model of Western 
universities. Subsequently, primary schools were ordered to be 

Q* 
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established in each district city, secondary schools in each prefec- 
tural city, and a university in each provincial capital. In all these 
the curriculum was to be mddern and in harmony with that adopted 
in the Peking University. When necessary, non-official temples 
might be used as school-houses, and their revenues appropriated to 
educational purposes.* .The old classics would still form a part of 
the educational course, but associated with arithmetic, geography, 
general history, and elementary science in the lower schools, and 
with advanced mathematics, physical science, philosophy, and 
languages in the higher. 

In order to render these changes in the educational system 
practicable, the five-hundred-years old wen-chang, or literary essa y 
was abolished. This essay was always eight-divisioned, metrical, 
and inflated. ‘The style was very artificial, and took the cleverest 
men years to acquire, leaving them no time to learn anything else. 
To the joy of Young China, the Emperor swept it away. Nor did 
literary men resent the change. A remarkable thing about this 
reform movement was the number of Masters of Arts and Doctors 
of Literature that supported it. It was largely a scholars’ move- 
ment. 

As soon, however, as the Emperor attempted to give effect to 
any of his reform schemes, he at once felt the need of competent 
officials. On February 15th he ordered the Grand Council and 
Foreign Office to draw up a constitution for the proposed Peking 
University, and twice repeated the order; but it was early in July 
before the constitution was presented to the Throne. These high 
officials knew little or nothing about Western universities except the 
name. This led the Emperor to request in successive edicts the 
high provincial authorities to send to Peking any men whom they 
might know of character and ability, thoroughly versed in present- 
day questions and Western learning. It was in response to this 
request that Kang Yiu-wei and several of his fellow-reformers were 
recommended to the notice of the Emperor. 

Their arrival gave a great impetus to the reform movement. By 
this time, too, in obedience to the Emperor’s request, several im- 
portant memorials had been received from the provincial viceroys, 
governors, and literary chancellors full of reform advice. Long and 
earnest talks with Chang Yin-hwan had thrown needed light on 
many things. ‘ho Kmperor’s mind was made up on several points, 
and his schemes matured. He had done his thinking, and the time 
for action had come. Beginning with June 11th, 1898, the Em- 


* The reformers were particularly anxious to secure speedy methods of teach- 
ing the young, and the preparation of a graduated series of Readers in the Man- 
darin dialect for use in elementary schools was strongly advocated by some. They 
would have been an immense boon to China. 
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peror sent forth edict after edict reforming some time-honoured 
abuse or inaugurating some important change. This went on till 
the 15th of September, when the edicts suddenly ceased. All these 
edicts were marked by deep earnestness. Some were red-hot ; 
others were audible sobs, and a few were aglow with hope—China 
would yet be saved! No one can read them unmoved. The old 
arrogance of Chinese emperors has completely disappeared. ‘I'he 
“Son of Heaven” speaks as a man to men. The “ Celestial Em- 
pire” is in deadly peril and likely to perish. China is weak, yea, 
sick unto death, and surrounded by difficulties and dangers. The 
Emperor’s one remedy was reform after Western methods: there 
was salvation in no other way. 

His edicts covered a wide range of subjects. By far the largest 
number dealt with education. He evidently felt that there could be 
no real progress till Western education had been adopted. The 
people were perishing for lack of knowledye. 

The state of the army also troubled him. Most of the Banner 
Corps were still armed with bows and arrows, and the provincial 
troops with old match-locks. All were alike undrilled. The officers 
were chosen by skill in archery and feats of strength—throwing’ 
the spear, putting the stone, &c. What could such troops do 
against the well-armed, well-drilled, and skilfully-led armies of the: 
West? The war with Japan had made that all too clear. After 
consulting the Grand Council and military authorities, the Emperor 
ordered that the troops should be armed with rifles, drilled according 
to modern methods, and that’ cadets should receive a military 
training as in Western countries. But these military edicts, though 
characterized by the same earnestness as the others, lack the note 
of hopefulness. Apparently the Emperor had no great faith in his 
army. | 

Commerce was not overlooked. A memorialist had suggested the 
appointment of a Minister of Trade; instead, the Emperor ordered 
the high officials, in consultation with the local merchants and 
gentry, to establish Chambers of Commerce in the provincial 
capitals and other centres of trade. Officials were ‘also directed to 
do all in their power to develop trade in their respective districts. 

Agriculture, too, came in for its share of attention. The local 
officials were commanded to do their utmost to improve it by intro- 
ducing new methods and disseminating information among 
farmers. Foreign treatises on agriculture should be translated 
into Chinese and copies of the Shanghai Agricultural Society’s 
pamphlet be distributed among the farmers and gentry. Schools 
should also be established for instruction in the cultivation of silk 
and tea, and in general agriculture. Honours would be conferred 
on prominent workers and successful agriculturists. 
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In order to encourage native talent, patent rights were promised 
to inventors and authors, while titles, official employment, and other 
rewards would be bestowed on the more eminent of both classes. 

A Bureau of Mines and Railways was established in Peking, that 
these two great sources of wealth and prosperity might be de- 
veloped, and two progressive men, Wang Wen-shao and Chang 
Yin-hwan, placed at its head. 

The Emperor, desiring that his people should have the advantage 
of the best books and best methods of the West, instituted a 
Translation Department, and put it in charge of Liang Chi-chao, 
then editor of the Chinese Times. 

The Director of the Peking-Hankow Railway was reprimanded 
for his dilatoriness, and ordered to hasten the construction of that 
important line. In the same edict the managers of other lines 
were commanded to complete the work entrusted to them as speedily 
as possible. ‘I'he times would not brook delay. While they were 
dreaming China was suffering. The old “go slowly” of the 
Peking palace had changed to “‘ full speed ahead ! ” 

The Emperor, in an appreciative edict, recognized the value of 
newspapers to the Government and the people, and adopted the 
ablest and most progressive among them, The Times, as the official 
organ. The fullest liberty was given to newspaper editors to write 
about Government affairs. No topics were to be tabooed. During 
the last year or two newspapers had sprung up in every direction, 
but they had no legal standing, and were liable to confiscation, 
and their editors to arrest, at any moment. This Imperial recog- 
nition was their charter. These papers, about seventy in number, 
were all advocates of reform. 

An edict was also issued approving of the Princes of the Blood 
making the “Grand Tour,” that they might become acquainted 
with foreign countries, and on their return aid the Government by 
their knowledge and experience. 

According to law and custom only the higher officials were 
permitted to memorialize the Throne; but the Emperor, by edict, 
extended the permission to all. Anyone who had a suggestion or 
a plan might sent it to him in sealed covers. He wanted to know 
what the people as well as the officials had to say. In accordance 
with this gracious permissiun an assistant secretary of the Board 
of Rites, an able and scholarly man, named Wang Chao, handed in 
to his Board a sealed memorial on reform for transmission to the 
Throne. Contrary to orders, the Presidents of the Board opened 
the memorial and reported it as “unfit for the Sacred Glance.” 
The Emperor indignantly replied that he was the best judge of 
what was fit, and dismissed the two presidents and four vice- 
presidents as a lesson to them and a warning to others. 
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In pursuance of his schemes of reform, the Emperor abolished six 
useless and expensive Courts in Peking, such as the Court of Revision, 
Court of the Imperial Stud, Court of Entertainments, &c., and four 
governorships in the provinces. The abolition of these sinecures 
threw a large number of people out of employment and caused a 
good deal of adverse comment in official circles. 

The Emperor was just turning his attention to finance when the 
unhappy coup d’état cut short all his plans. ‘he last edict he 
issued sanctioned the system of annual budgets as in Western 
countries. 

Toa large extent these reform edicts did but express the senti- 
ments of Young China, yet it was profoundly interesting to notice 
their effect upon both the masses and the classes. The toiling 
multitudes, poor, ignorant, unable even to read, said little or 
nothing; but they looked up with smiles on their faces, believing 
that better times were coming. The classes were greatly stirred. 
For the first time they began to court the society of foreigners and 
to treat them as equals. The younger men formed themselves into 
reading clubs for the study of reform. The publications of the 
Christian Literature Society for China and of kindred societies were 
widely read. Reform newspapers multiplied and had large circula- 
tions. Young men were eager to learn English, and large sums 
were subscribed for the establishment of English schools. Even 
foreign-hating Hunan came under the spell, and had its Reform 
College and its reading clubs. ‘The old order changed, yielding 
place to new.” 

But the Emperor soon learned that it was one thing to issue 
orders and another to have them carried out. The higher officials 
were mostly old men who knew nothing of the new learning and 
the new methods. Many of them had no sympathy with reforms 
of any sort. The Manchas in particular were ignorant and obstruc- 
tive. With such men at the head of affairs the chariot wheels of 
progress must tarry long. The Emperor would have replaced some 
of them by younger and more capable men, but the Empress- 
Dowager vehemently opposed him. They were her nominees, and 
she would not hear of their dismissal. Kleven years ago, when she 
resigned the Regency, she retained in her own hands two of the 
Imperial prerogatives—the possession of the Great Seal and the 
appointment of all the higher civil and military officials. The 
Emperor might issue orders, but could not enforcethem. He could 
neither reward deserving officials nor punish the unworthy. His 
position was intolerable. What should he do? ‘“ Shelve the 
Empress-Dowager,” whispered his reform advisers. But she has 
very long ears, and heard the whisper, and from that day (September 
15th) there were no more reform edicts. A fierce struggle followed. 
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The Emperor, as a preliminary step, was compelled to dismiss his 
chief adviser, Kang Yiu-wei. He was sent to Shanghai to take 
charge of the Official Times. The Empress-Dowager then sum- 
moned from Tientsin her powerful kinsman, Jung-lu, at that time 
Viceroy of Chihli. With his aid she rallied the leading Manchus 
to her standard, and gained the support of Yuan Shih-kai, General 
of the Northern Army. She further strengthened her position by 
pretending to have discovered a plot not only against herself and 
the Emperor, but also against the State. She said the reformers 
had planned to seize her and the Emperor at the Summer Palace, 
and that they had a secret society among themselves, the motto of 
which was, “ For China but not. the Manchu Dynasty.” Being 
“an old parliamentary hand,” she knew how to fight, and after 
six days’ struggle she triumphed. The Emperor was practically 
set aside, and confined in a part of his own palace. Six of the lead- 
ing reformers were beheaded ; two were banished to Kashgar ; some 
were degraded for life; others imprisoned for life; and several 
escaped to Japan.* Kang Yiu-wei, who had just left for Shanghai, 
was denounced as an arch-villain and traitor, and was ordered to be 
caught and instantly decapitated. Olid abuses were one by one re- 
instated, and nearly every reform inaugurated by the Emperor was 
stopped. 

Bué the most amazing part is that all this was done in the name 
of the Emperor. It was on account of his failing health, and at his 
oft-repeated request, that the Empress-Dowager had graciously 
come to his assistance. ‘The reformers were denounced as traitors 
and executed in his name. The sleuth-hounds of death were set on 
the track of his trusted adviser, Kang Yiu-wei, by his orders. By 
his own authority his reform edicts were set aside and his most 
cherished schemes annulled. The Emperor had discovered the 
traitorous designs of the men he had trusted, and was deeply 
convinced of his own errors, and most anxious to retrieve them. 
In his solicitude for the prosperity and progress of the State he had 
too easily confided in men who, under the cloak of reform, hid 
blackest treasons. Let the high officials throughout the Empire 
recognize the good intentions of the reform edicts, and follow their 
spirit, but not their letter. Happily, Her Imperial Majesty Tsz-hi 
Twan-yiu Kang-i Chao-yii Chwang-cheng Show-kung Chin-hien 
Chung-hi,+ the Empress-Dowager, had, with her usual graciousness 


* These men, China’s first reform martyrs, were natives of nine different pro- 
vinces, affording incidental proof of the widespread character of the reform 
movement. Four were natives of Canton, one of Fukien, three of Kiangsu, two 


of Szechwan, and one each of Kiangsi, Hunan, Shantung, Shansi, and Chihli, 
They were all men of good birth and the highest culture. 
¢ This is the full name or name-titles of the Empress- Dowager, 
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and self-sacrifice, come to his aid, so all would still be well! This, 
according to that oldest and most veracious of newspapers, the 
Peking Gazette, is the true story of that sweet family idyll which an 
evil-minded world miscalls the coup d'état! But all this fearful 
lying deceived no one. It was only Court etiquette, and was 
splendidly done ! 

Most people suppose that the Dowager Empress interposed 
because the Emperor was pressing on reform too rapidly. Had this 
been the case, she wonld probably have said so; but there is no 
hint of it in any of her edicts. Her reasons were personal. She 
interfered with the reformers because they were going to interfere 
with her. The Emperor’s pace was no doubt rapid, too rapid in the 
opinion of many foreigners, but nearly all foreigners said the same 
thing thirty years ago about Japan, and prophesied a speedy 
collapse. The new system was called “a house of cards” or “a 
bit of thin veneer.” Asiatics, however, have their own way of 
doing things; they generally move in masses, and with a rush. 
Besides, the times required immediate action. The European 
nations were pressing on China, and she was in danger of 
going to pieces. The peril was at the door and must be 
faced at once. Had the need been less pressing, the pace might 
have been less furious. Fifty precious years had already been lost ; 
China’s safety was now a question of weeks or even days. This 
much, however, can at very least be said, that all the reforms 
ordered were greatly needed, and, if carried out, would have been 
unspeakable blessings to China. 

The cruel measures adopted by the Empress-Dowager struck 
terror into the reform party, and nearly all reform schemes were 
abandoned. A. reign of terror began, and leading reformers every- 
where weut in fear of their lives. All Chinese officials were sus- 
pected by the Empress of being in sympathy with reform, and, 
consequently, in all new appointments marked preference was 
shown to the Manchus. 

Reform was crushed, but not killed. Thousands raged inwardly, 
and cursed in their hearts the able but ignorant woman who had 
wrecked their hopes, murdered their leaders, and jeopardized their 
country. Happily. the Emperor was still alive, and while he lived 
there was hope. Why he was not poisoned is a mystery. Probably 
her courage was not equal to that supreme crime; she feared a 
revolution.* With all her apparent boldness, fear was very con- 
spicuous both in her acts and in her edicts. The leading reformers 
were suddenly hurried off to execution while their trial was pro- 


* Probably, also, Sir Claude Macdonald’s timely expression of concern about 
the Emperor’s personal safety may have had some weight, 
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ceeding, because she “feared delay might lead to a rising in the 
capital.” The Emperor, since his incarceration, has been carefully 
watched night and day, even his attendants being changed every 
few days, lest he should effect communication with the thousands 
of reformers outside. He never leaves the palace even to perform 
the great sacrifices at the altars of Heaven* and Earth. He might 
escape or be rescued. The Empress-Dowager also, after the coup 
d'état, surrounded the capital with troops, under trusted com- 
manders, to overawe the populace and quell seditious tumults. 

But in all this she reminds one of Canute, when he placed his 
throne in front of the rising tide and bade it roll back. But the 
tide did not roll back; it was Canute who moved back. Nor can 
the reform movement in China be driven back. It is the incoming 
tide of a nation’s larger life and wider liberty. ‘ What I have 
written, I have written,” said Pilate to the angry, clamouring 
Jews. The Emperor can say the same to his imperious aunt and 
all her party, assured that those reform edicts of his have inspired 
hopes and kindled aspirations which will never die till they have 
been realized in a regenerated China.t And in the years to come 
a grateful country will place his name on the roll of its heroes 
and benefactors, and call him the Great Reformer. 

Without committing ourselves to unqualified approval of all his 
schemes, we cannot but deeply sympathize with the Emperor in his 
earnest efforts to save his country. Apart from our interest, as 
Englishmen, in progress, this reform movement has special claim 
on our sympathy and support. The leading reformers, while 
Chinese to the backbone, were strongly pro-English. They admired 
England, took her as their model, and looked to her as their 
protector against the aggression of other nations.} Many of the 
younger men were learning our language, or setting their sons to 
learn it. They had opened schools in Peking and other parts of 
the empire for the teaching of English and Western science, and 
had subscribed large sums for their maintenance. 

It is much to be lamented that nothing was done to support the 
Emperor or protect the reformers in their hour of need. The two 


* The Emperor, in an edict published in the Peking Gazette, excused himself 
on the plea of ill-iealth from offering the great Solstitial Sacrifice to Heaven last 
December, and appointed one of the princes to perform the ceremony for him. 
But no excuse was made for appointing a substitute to offer the sacrifice to 
Earth at the summer solstice last June. 

+ One of the reformers, Tan-Sz-tung, just before his execution said to the 
oflicials standing by, “I know that no great reform has ever been carried out 
without its martyrs, and Iam willing to die for China, but be assured that for 
every head which falls to-day a thousand will rise to take its place and carry 
on the great work of reform,” 

t Vide The Break-up of China, page 197. 
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touching letters written by the Emperor to Kang Yiu-wei,* appealing 
for help, should not have been written in vain; nor should those 
six reformers, whose only crime was that they loved China too well, 
have been allowed to die by the headsman’s axe. We could, with- 
out difficulty, have prevented the ‘coup détat and saved the 
reformers, and thus made the Emperor and his advisers our firm 
friends. 

It is not too late to aid the cause of reform even now. Our 
Foreign Office might, in a sympathetic despatch, represent to the 
Chinese Government the peril in which the present reactionary 
régime is placing China, and advise the Emperor, who is still the 
nominal ruler, to'resume the course of reform begun last year. 
The United States and Japan might be invited at the same time to 
make a similar representation. ‘The Hmpress-Dowager would not 
venture to disregard such influential advice, and would probably with- 
draw her opposition to reform. The Emperor, again on his throne, 
would speedily recall the scattered remnant of his old advisers, and, 
calling to his assistance foreign experts, would bend all his energies 
to the reorganization of his great empire. It is a stupendous task, 
but not impossible. What Japan has done so successfully, why 
should not China do? Anda reformed China is the solution of so 
many difficulties that it is worth our while to make a strenuous 
effort to secure it. 

Grorce 8. Owen. 


* «Peking, Sept. 16th, 1898.—We know that the Empire is in troublous times, 
and that unless we adopt Western methods it will be impossible to save it. 
Unless, also, we remove the old-fashioned Conservative Ministers, and put in 
their stead young and intelligent men possessed of a knowledge of Western 
affairs, it will be impossible to carry out the necessary reforms. But the Empress- 
Dowager does not agree with me. I have repeatedly advised Her Majesty, but 
she becomes enraged. Now I am afraid I shall not be able to protect my throne. 
You are hereby commanded to consult your colleagues, and see what help you 
can get to save me. [am greatly distressed, and anxiously await your assistance.” 

** Sept. 17th, 1898.—I have commanded you to take charge of the Official Times ; 
but I have done so greatly against my wish. I have very great sorrow in my 
heart, which cannot be described with pen and ink. You must leave the capital 
at once, and devise means to save me without a moment’s delay. I am deeply 
affected by your loyalty and faithfulness. Please take care of yourself and your 
health. I hope before long you will be able to assist me again in reorganizing 
the Empire, and in putting everything upon a proper basis, This is my earnest 
wish.” 
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CANADA. 


Tur Dominion Parliament usually sets a good example to that 
of Westminster by terminating its labours at an early period of 
the summer. This year, however, was an exception to the general 
rule, and the Ottawa Session lasted into August without, on the 
whole, being particularly fruitful. It opened later than usual 
owing to the protracted and bootless sittings of the Joint High 
Commission at Washington, but as it is pronounced by the 
Canadian Gazette to be “ the longest on record ” its claim to fame 
must be due to internal causes. The fact is that, the Opposition 
have fought. the Government step by step from the opening to 
the closing day—the debate on the Address, eg., being as long- 
winded as any at Westminster. The followers of Sir Charles 
Tupper, the Opposition leader, claim that his vigorous and copious 
criticism has greatly improved the Party’s prospects as compared 
with this time last year. Certainly the Government cannot fail to 
be weakened by such incidents as the recent rejection of their Re- 
distribution Bill by the Senate, and their failure to press forward 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s scheme—crude and unstatesmanlike as it 
is—for the Reform of the Senate. A policy of that kind is either 
demanded by public opinion or it is not. If it is, it should be 
pursued with earnestness and zeal to the bitter end. If it is not, 
it is unwise to take it up. A few years ago the Liberal Party of 
the Mother Country embarked on what they believed to be a 
popular crusade against the House of Lords. They declared their 
determination to paralyze it and draw its teeth by means of a 
portentous resolution which was to be passed by acclamation in 
the House of Commons. The whole plan was, however, laughed out 
of court by the country, and nothing more has been heard of it from 
that day to this. The British Radical Party has not yet recovered 
from the discredit and ridicule of those proposals. Unless Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier and his colleagues are circumspect they will find 
themselves in a somewhat similar position, which would be a mis- 
fortune for Canada, as the healthy operation of the Parliamentary 
system in all countries depends on the maintenance of two power- 
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ful and well-matched parties. The complete eclipse of the British 
Radicals since the last General Election has brought this fact home 
to Englishinen, whatever their political persuasion. 


One omission which has aroused considerable comment is 
the failure of the Dominion Parliament to pass a reasonable 
Insolvency Law, which is urgently required by the commercial 
community. Indeed, it would be no exaggeration to say that 
the provision of proper machinery for the recovery of debts 
is a condition precedent to any great expansion of British busi- 
ness in Canada. Year after year the question is shelved, and 
Government after Government neglects to settle it. A recent dis- 
cussion on the question is not very encouraging. Mr. Clarke asked 
if strong addresses and petitions on this subject had not been 
received, and if such a law had not been strongly advocated 
by trade journals? Sir Wilfrid Laurier replied that most of 
these petitions were from Great Britain! Sir Charles Tupper 
said it was impossible to overrate the importance of the ques- 
tion. The absence of such a law had been a great barrier to 
the increase of trade with Great Britain. It was enough to make 
Canadians hang their heads in shame to hear commercial men in 
England telling how they have been swindled through lack of a fair 
and just insolvency law in Canada. Perhaps before next Session 
means may be found of impressing the Canadian Premier with the 
urgency of this reform. One other criticism is inevitable. The 
reader may possibly recollect that some months ago we epitomized 
at length the Report on the state of Canadian Defence, drawn up 
by General Hutton, the Commander-in-Chief of the Canadian Army, 
and presented to Parliament. This important document pointed out 
that while endowed with magnificent raw material for an army, 
Canada cannot be said in any serious sense to possess the finished 
article. From a military point of view she is an undefended 
country because she is without organization ; and all recent history 
shows that, unlike genius, military organization is made and not 
born. General Hutton’s report, like the recommendations of his 
predecessors, is unpalatable to Canadian politicians because, if 
adopted, it would, so to speak, take the army out of politics, and 
deprive various influential people of valuable pickings as well as of 
the pleasure of playing at soldiers. Therefore, though we learn that 
the General’s suggestions to remedy glaring defects have received 
the “sympathy and support” of the Government and the 
“approval” of the public—they have been ignored. English- 
men have certainly no desire to dictate to Canadians upon 
the management of their domestic affairs. But this is not a 
domestic affair, but an Imperial question which concerns not only 
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Great Britain but every part of the British Empire, and it must be 
a matter of strong comment that, in a Session in which the Cana- 
dian appropriations have surpassed the record and in which 
Canadian statesmen have earned vociferous applause by talk- 
ing about “war,” nothing should have been done by the Govern- 
ment in the spirit of General Hutton’s Report. Nor has this 
omission excited the indignation of the Opposition. We venture 
to express the hope, as it affects them as well as the Mother 
Country, that the other Colonies will interest themselves in this 
matter, and will use their influence to persuade the politicians of 
Ottawa to do one of two things—either to give up big talk, or to 
create the commencement of a defensive organization, or, better 
still, to do both. 


We cannot discuss in detail the numerous other incidents that 
have marked the late Session. Perhaps the most instructive 
debate was that initiated by Sir Charles Tupper on the subject 
of preferential tariffs, on July 19th, when he moved a reso- 
lution to the effect that it was the duty of the Dominion 
Government, in response to the repeated advances made by the 
Imperial authorities, to endeavour to secure for the produce of 
Canada preferential treatment in the markets of the United 
Kingdom, and thus promote the unity of the Empire and speedily 
deliver it from dependence upon foreign food supply. This motion 
was strongly supported by other leading Conservatives, but was 
rejected on a division by seventy-seven votes to forty-one, after 
eliciting a very interesting speech from the Premier. Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier stated that he entirely concurred with the sentiment 
expressed in the motion, but as a statement of facts it was wholly 
inaccurate. If the Imperial Government had made advances to 
Canada and the other Colonies those advances ought to be embodied 
in a State paper. The only State paper in which this question was 
discussed giving an idea of the views of the Imperial Government 
on the subject was the despatch of Lord Ripon in reply to the 
resolutions passed by the Ottawa Conference. ‘That despatch 
intimated that, while the British Government was not disposed to 
consider the proposal made in the bastard resolution then adopted, 
which proposed Protectionist duties on the one hand and Free 
Trade on the other, it was prepared to consider a proposal for Free 
Trade within the Empire. It was true that Mr. Chamberlain had 
laid down a plan by which preferential trade could be secured, 
but the conditions of that plan were that there should be Free 
Trade within the Empire and the wiping out of all customs duties 
by the Colonies which partook of the nature of Protection ; but 
the time had not come when Canada could afford to wipe out its 
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customs duties, even to accept Mr. Chamberlain’s proposal for 
preferential trade. “There was in Mr. Chamberlain’s language a 
grand and noble idea, and he did not despair to see it realized in 
our own time. The principle of Free Trade had made immense 
strides in Europe during the last fifty years. There was to-day Free 
Trade among 36,000,000 Frenchmen, among 40,000,000 Germans, 
and among 75,000,000 Americans, and who would say that the 
time might not come when there would be Free Trade among 
300,000,000 British subjects all over the world. That was the 
idea which, though it was not possible of realization at the present 
time, was worth clinging to. The Canadian Government had 
already moved forward towards that idea when it had given 
a reduction two years ago of 25 per cent. on British goods, 
which would be followed by another at the proper time. 
And if ever there was to be freedom of trade within the 
British Empire, history would attest that the first step taken 
towards securing that blessing was taken two years ago, when this 
Parliament reduced the duty on British goods by 25 per cent.” 
Cobdenite fanatics should note the Liberal Premier’s adherence 
to the principle of preferential tariffs as also his refusal to reduce 
the Protectionist duties in Canada. In reality the Canadian 
Government and Opposition are of one mind on this question, 
though they take immense pains to conceal the fact from them- 
selves and one ancther. 


It is confidently stated that we may look forward to a solution 
of the Alaskan Boundary controversy on the lines of a com- 
promise—Canada recognizing the United States’ claim to the 
whole of the Lynn Canal, the United States agreeing to lease a 
port thereon to Canada. Those who are “booming” this com- 
promise state that :—“ Canada will have got what she really wants, 
access by sea to the Yukon, while the United States will retain 
her territorial sovereign rights, as defined in the treaty of 1825, 
and remain mistress of all the territory she bought of Russia, 
The other two branches of the dispute—the modus vivendi and 
arbitration, which are still under discussion at intervals—will dis- 
appear of themselves. The port once leased, cadit questio.” 
But even the boomers have their doubts :—* Whether the present 
negotiations will finally succeed depends not wholly on an agree- 
ment between the Foreign Office—supposing the consent of 
Canada to be given—and the State Department. The United 
States Senate has still to be reckoned with, and, even before the 
Senate, that American public opinion which has something, 
though by no means everything, to do in forming the judgment 
of the Senate. The Executive Government is disposed to go as 
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far as it can. There is a sense in which it rests with Canada to 
make agreement possible or impossible. An inflamed senti- 
ment on one or both sides of the border will make it, if not 
impossible, difficult.” We are inclined to think that the Alaskan 
question will become more acute before it is settled. 


AUSTRALASIA. 


Since we last discussed Australian topics the cause of Federation 
has advanced by leaps and bounds, and the great work to which 
so many able and public spirited Australians have devoted 
themselves for the last two years appears to be on the verge of 
accomplishment. ‘There are, it is true, further threats of oppo- 
sition, but they are rather in the nature of “blow.” Discussions 
may conceivably occur between the Imperial Government and the 
Australian Colonies as to the interpretation of particular clauses 
in the Commonwealth Bill, but in the face of the great majorities 
by which it has been approved it is idle to suppose it can be upset 
in London. The future form of Government in Australia was 
fixed once and for all by the action of the people of New South 
Wales, the Mother Colony, on June 20th. Their attitude had 
hitherto been doubtful, but the Referendum held on that day gave 
the Commonwealth Bill the substantial majority of nearly 25,000 
votes. On a total poll of 191,327 there were only 1,166 spoilt 
votes, which speaks well for the general intelligence of the com- 
munity. 107,420 electors voted “yes,” and 82,741 voted “no”— 
majority for the Bill, 24,679. A month later (July 27th) it 
was submitted to the people of Victoria, as to whose approval 
there was no anxiety, but the result surpassed the most sanguine 
expectations. Figures which are declared to be “ practically final ” 
give the ayes as 151,352 and the noes as only 9,656. Last year on 
the unamended Bill the vote was 100,520 affirmative and 22,099 
negative, so in the interval the opposition to Federation has lost 
more than half its strength, while the lederationists have gained 
more than half theirstrength. A poll was held in Tasmania on the 
same day (July 27th) when, according to the latest returns, 10,314 
electors approved and only 712 disapproved the Commonwealth Bill. 
South Australia endorsed it by an immense majority some months 
ago on the day of the General Election. Queensland polls on 
September 2nd, and is expected to give a slight majority in favour 
of the Bill in spite of the ardent agitation of its enemies, but it 
will be wise to reserve positive predictions until after the event. 
Judging from the cablegrams, Western Australia has made up 
its mind to stand outside the coming Australian Federation. 


It is affirmed in Australia, so rapidly has the situation developed, 
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that within twelve months a Federal Parliament representing at 
least four colonies—New South Wales, Victoria, South Australia, 
and Tasmania—will have assembled in the temporary Federal 
capital—Melbourne. The Parliaments of these Colonies have 
already agreed upon an Address to be presented to the Queen 
praying for the adoption of the Australasian Commonwealth as an 
Imperial Act. At one time it was anticipated that there would be 
an Autumn Session of the Imperial Parliament in order to accede 
to this desire, but the Colonial polls were held too late in 
the year to enable the necessary arrangements to be made. In 
the event of hostilities in South Africa it may be necessary to 
summon an emergency Parliament, of which advantage might be 
taken to adopt the Australian Commonwealth Bill. But in the 
ordinary course of events, Mr. Chamberlain (Colonial Secretary) 
will introduce it at the opening of next year’s Session. This will 
be followed by the Royal assent and the appointment of a Governor- 
General, who should be both eminent and capable. Upon him will 
devolve the responsible duty of selecting the first Australian Premier. 
Then will ensue the election of the Commonwealth Parliament. 
According to this rather sanguine estimate in the Sydney Mail, 
the historic gathering of the legislators of the new nation is 
expected to be held in July, 1900. There have been few greater 
events in our time than the creation of the Australian Common- 
wealth, and the future historian will follow every step in its evolu- 
tion with reverent interest. 


Sir George Dibbs, ex-Premier of New South Wales, expressed 
his annoyance at defeat in an interview in which he accused New 
South Wales of being bought by Melbourne money :—“ The Anti- 
Billites have fought a strong fight, but are in a minority. We were 
fighting against the full power of the Ministry, every one of whom 
has changed his opinions within the last twelve months, from the 
Premier down to the newest member of the Cabinet. We have 
had the whole Government machinery in every shape and form 
worked against us. We have had the Statistician muzzled to pre 
vent information reaching the voters. Bribes have been offered 
broadcast to various sections of the Civil Service. We have had a 
silent conspiracy of the whole of the Churches against us. We 
have had the influence of Melbourne money brought to bear to 
secure to that colony a full measure of advantage for the perfidy 
and betrayal of this colony’s interests by our own Ministers. That 
we should be beaten under such circumstances is not to be 
wondered at; but it is the voice of the people; and, having sown 
the seed, they will reap in due time the crop of their own folly.” 
It must be confessed that the strictures of the Anti-Federal Party 
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upon Mr. Reid, the Premier, if strong in language are not un- 
natural. He has now betrayed both causes in turn, last year the 
Federal cause, this year the Anti-Federal cause, and yet his 
journalistic friends are busily engaged in nominating him for the 
first Premiership of the Australian Commonwealth. Mr. Reid is a 
very clever man, and financially pure, but he is a thoroughly un- 
trustworthy politician, and the new régime could hardly open 
under worse auspices. Mr. Barton appears to be the best available 
man for the Australian Premiership, unless Sir Samuel Griffith 


can be persuaded to accept it. A Reid Premiership would be an 
Australian calamity. 


SOUTH AFRICA. 


The key to the present position in South Africa is furnished by 
the debate in Parliament on July 28th, which had the double effect 
of solidifying British opinion and of bringing home to the Boers 
the fact that they have been misled by their newspaper friends in 
this country. These have steadily discouraged President Kruger 
from reforming his medieval régime by representing that Great 
Britain was not in earnest in her declared championship of the 
Uitlanders, and that if that policy were pressed by the unconscion- 
able Mr. Chamberlain he would be left in the lurch by his col- 
leagues, and repudiated by British public opinion. It is becoming 
evident that his most bitter enemies, such as the Westminster 
Gazette and Mr. Stead, both of whom are hypnotized by a 
personal hatred for the Colonial Secretary, had hoped to use 
the South African crisis in order to expel their bug-bear from 
the Government. Happily, these amiable aspirations are likely 
to be disappointed. In the House of Lords the Ministerial. 
policy was expounded at length by Lord Selborne, the Under- 
Secretary for the Colonies, in a lucid and cogent speech. He 
began by pointing out that there had never been any treaties of 
the form common between equal States or equal Sovereign Powers 
between Her Majesty and the dwellers across the Vaal. Their 
relations had always been regulated by instruments known as 
Conventions, of which the three principal ones were the Sand River 
Convention in 1852, the Convention of Pretoria in 1881, and 
the Convention of London in 1884. The Sand River Conventicn 
was, as Lord Derby reminded the Transvaal in 1883, a declaration 
made by the Queen and accepted by certain persons, at that 
time her subjects, cf the conditions under which, and the extent 
to which, Her Majesty would admit them to manage their own 
affairs without interference. It didnot create a Republic with a 
political organization and defined boundaries. This Convention 
was superseded by the annexation of the Transvaal in 1877, which 
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in its turn was superseded by the Convention of Pretoria in 1881, 
which was again a grant from Her Majesty to the inhabitants of 
the Transvaal. Very wisely Lord Selborne declined to discuss the 
policy “ of the rendition of the Transvaal in 1881,” in other words, 
the fatuous surrender to the Boers after our humiliation at Majuba. 
Liberal Unionists admittedly occupy a very delicate position in 
reference to this hideous blunder, in which they were particeps 
criminis. The speaker contented himself with a bald reference to 
the “noble object” in view, a perilous phrase that can always 
be enlisted to conceal a shameful scuttle. We hope that 
members of the Government will cease such references to 
Majuba Hill which are peculiarly exasperating to Conservatives. 
Lord Selborne admitted that the “noble object” had completely 
failed of attainment, and that “on no single occasion since the 
Convention of Pretoria could the relations between Her Majesty’s 
Government and that of the Transvaal be properly described by 
the word satisfactory.” These relations had been strained over and 
over again almost to the verge of war, owing, primarily, to the 
difference of opinion between the two countries as to the nature of 
their relations. The British view was derived from the statements 
of the men who were responsible for the Conventions of 1881 and 
1884. In sending his instructions to Sir Hercules Robinson (High 
Commissioner) in the former year, the present Leader of the 
Opposition in the House of Lords (Lord Kimberley) used the 
words “entire freedom of action will be granted to the Transvaal 
Government so far as it is not inconsistent with the rights of the 
Suzerain Power,” and in 1884 the late Lord Derby speaking in that 
House said that “whether it was a protectorate, or suzerainty, or 
the recognition of England as the Paramount Power, the fact was 
that a certain controlling power was retained when the State, 
exercising the suzerainty, had the right to veto any agreement or 
treaty entered into between the South African Republic and a 
foreign Power.” So hopelessly different were the two views that in 
a recent despatch the Transvaal had described itself as “a sovereign 
international State.” 


“Tt was often said in an airy way ‘What is this Uitlander 
population. They are millionaires who want to make money, 
or they are German-Jews.’” Lord Selborne dealt very effec- 
tively with this absurd Park-Lane-cum-German-Jew argument. 
Let us hope we have heard the last of it :—“ He was not aware 
that even millionaires or German-Jews had not the right to 
just treatment. But, while there might be a score of millionaires 
and a few hundred German-Jews, the Uitlander population con- 
sisted of thousands of merchants, traders, professional men, 
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artisans, and labourers—all the elements, in fact, that formed the 
industrial community in any industrial centre in this country. 
And why were they in the Transvaal? They were there for the 
sole and only reason why an industrial community was to be found 
anywhere—because they sought employment and that was the 
place where employment sought them. They had an absolute 
right to be there—a right which Her Majesty’s Government 
reserved for them most expressly in the Convention of 1881. 
They had been welcomed there, and no wonder, for what had they 
not done for the country. They found it poor, and they made it 
rich. They found it weak, and they made it strong. They found 
it insignificant, and they made it of almost world-wide import- 
ance. Most of that community came from the United Kingdom.” 
The Uitlanders live under a code of laws and an administration 
the apparent object of which is to render life as costly and un- 
pleasant as possible. They are denied police protection, sanitation, 
and education for their children, though they pay higher taxation 
“than in any other civilized country,” to quote the familiar words 
of the President of the Chamber of Mines, who, be it remembered, 
is a Frenchman. What makes the position all the more intoler- 
able to British subjects in the Transvaal is that the Dutchman in 
British Colonies such as Cape Colony or Natal can say, think, 
speak, write as he likes, and if he wishes to become a naturalized 
subject everything is made easy for him. But in the Transvaal 
the unfortunate Uitlander cannot even ventilate his grievances in 
the Press or on platforms without risking his liberty. In any 
question between him and the Executive the courts of justice are 
practically closed to him, because the Bench has now been made 
completely subservient to the Government. He cannot even rely 
on the existing code of laws, such as it is, for so unstable is the 
constitution of the Republic that a single resolution of a Chamber 
of the Volksraad passed in one afternoon can override any law, no 
matter what its standing. The Colonial Under-Secretary gave 
an admirable answer to those who ask “What is our title to 
interfere?” 

“We had that general right which was inalienable from a civilized State to 
protect its subjects when it thought they were hardly treated ; and the Con- 
ventions, instead of being, as some misguided people seemed to think, a bar to and 
diminution of our general rights and position, were only an emphasis and an 
addition to them, He claimed that the whole spirit of the Convention was one 
not only of internal autonomy, but of equality between man and man, and that 
that was in the minds of the framers of the Conventions was certain when the 
history of the case was considered. The Conventions were the result of long 
consultations between representatives of Her Majesty’s Government and chosen 
delegates of the Boers, and in these pourparlers, which were embodied in the 
Blue-Books, would be found most categorical promises and assurances from 
President Kruger that in the Transvaal, to which internal independence was 
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restored, there should be equality of treatment between white and white, 
between Englishmen and Dutchmen. Those assurances had not been kept. 
Every one of the laws which had caused the grievances of the Uitlander, every 
diminution of his individual liberty and every restriction on his opportunities, 
had been passed since the Conventions of 1881 and 1884, and in contravention 
of the assurances of President Kruger.” 


Lord Kimberley, the Leader of the Opposition, followed with a 
dispassionate and conciliatory speech ending with words the 
significance of which should not be missed by President Kruger, 
who has declared that in dealing with Great Britain his policy 
always is “ to wait for the Opposition.” Here is, then, the opinion 
of one of the most responsible leaders of the Opposition :—* I 
believe that the proper course is that which is well described by 
Sir Alfred Milner—‘ firm and friendly pressure.’ I am willing to 
believe that that is the policy which the Government are pursuing. 
Of course, none of us can absolutely pretend to foresee all the con- 
tingencies that may occur, and none of us can bind ourselves to say 
what should be done in this or that contingency. Let us have 
firm and friendly pressure—firm by all means; such a pressure as 
will make it plainly and clearly understood by all concerned that 
this country isin earnest. I have nothing to add to that or to 
diminish it. No difficult policy can be carried through unless 
you are in earnest, but I believe and hope that that earnestness will 
result in a peaceful settlement, and that it may be made the founda- 
tion of what we all desire—a lasting peace and tranquillity in South 
Africa.” Lord Salisbury closed a debate, in which there was 
practically no controversy, in a speech which greatly added to 
its importance. He caustically dismissed the Majuba policy so 
attectionately handled by some of his colleagues :—“ I thought it was 
a policy so tainted with the fault, which is a virtue in many men’s 
eyes, but in my eyes is almost the most dangerous fault a policy 
can have—it was an optimist policy. It was a belief that, in 
acting on the feelings of the Dutch population by setting up this 
Transvaal Republic, you would avoid any danger of further friction 
or difficulty with them. The fallacy of that calculation was that 
you were acting on the morrow of a very conspicuous, if not a very 
great, defeat, and that your motives of general apprehension were 
more largely tinged with prudence than amiability. Attempts to 
obtain gratitude of persons are very seldom successful if those 
persons have the impression that you are afraid at the same time.” 
But, in Lord Salisbury’s opinion, President Kruger had given away 
his present position at that time:—*To my mind the protocol 
which has been so often referred to, and which recorded a conversas 
tion between Sir Evelyn Wood and President Kruger when the 
Convention of 1881 was under negotiation, was in effect a plain 
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condemnation of the action of President Kruger. It was stated as 
clearly as possible in that protocol that an era of friendly co-opera- 
tion should be introduced, in which both races should have, under 
the conduct of both Governments, the utmost equality it was 
possible to confer on them. That was the guiding principle of the 
Government in 1881.” There was no doubt as to the meaning of 


that protocol, it bound him now, though he had consistently 
violated it. 


By far the most pregnant part of the Prime Minister's speech 
was his reference to the Conventions :—“ There is an attempt to 
put the Conventions of 1881 and 1884 in the position of the 
laws of the Medes and Persians, which alter not. Little as 
we are disposed to disturb these Conventions while they are 
allowed fair and honourable life, very few of us now, if we 
could retrace the history of the last twenty years, would ask 
that the seal of England should be applied to Conventions 
in that form. Whatever happens, when the validity of these 
Conventions is impeached, I believe they belong from that time 
entirely to history. What will take their place I do not know, but 
it will not be Conventions in the same style. I am quite sure that 
if this country has to make exertions in order to secure the most 
elementary justice for British subjects—I am quite sure they will 
not reinstate a state of things which will bring back the old diffi- 
culties in all their formidable character at the next turn of the 
wheel.” This is.a most obvious consideration, but one that had 
hitherto been completely overlooked until Lord Salisbury’s little 
homilly on the mutability of human convictions and Conventions. 
With the rest of the world the Boers were unmindful of it, and 
had probably persuaded. themselves that they were engaged in 
a game of “Heads I win, tails you lose,” as in any case the 
Conventions would be perpetuated. As Lord Salisbury put it, 
“ Without intruding on his thoughts, I do not think President 
Kruger has considered this.” The Prime Minister ended a speech, 
the importance of which was out of all proportion to its length, by 
giving his ungrudging support to the Colonial Office :—* But with 
respect to our present policy it has been so very well and clearly 
stated by my noble friend Lord Selborne that it would be idle for 
me to repeat it. His words are exactly those I would have chosen. 
We have to save, to rescue British subjects from treatment which 
we should not think it right to endure in any country, even if 
there were no conventional engagements between us, but which it 
is doubly wrong that we should endure when the very terms of 
the protocols and Conventions of 1881 and 1884 obviously protect 
them from any such disgraceful treatment. How we are going to 
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do this? how we intend to apply this remedy to dissipate this 
great evil, that naturally I cannot now examine in detail. I agree 
with the noble Earl opposite that the advances which have been 
made are to a certain extent hopeful; and if they are genuinely 
carried out, and if they show a real desire to eliminate this racial 
feeling and inequality and put the two races fairly and honestly on 
the same footing, I think that we may look forward to a peaceful 
solution of a crisis which is undoubtedly complicated and anxious. 
But I can only say what, in one form or another, has been said by 
many members of the Government—I prefer to use the words of 
my noble friend Lord Selborne—we have put our hands to the 
plough and we do not intend to withdraw them.” 


We need not take our readers through the debate in the House 
of Commons, which, curiously enough, is invariably below the 
level of the House of Lords when both Houses happen to be dis- 
cussing the same subject. The case for the Boers was stated by 
Mr. Courtney in a thoroughly Courtneyian speech, in which he 
declared that he was repeating what he had said in 1877, and 
pretended that the issue between President Kruger and Mr. 
Chamberlain was the difference between a seven years and a 
five years franchise, and that it would be wicked to go to war for 
the odd two years—a proposition to which we could all assent if 
the premises were sound. The chief feature of the debate was 
naturally the Colonial Secretary’s statement, which was in his very 
best manner—cool, incisive, clear, and thoroughly dispassionate. 
With regard to the Franchise question, he said :— 


“‘T beg the Committee not to labour the question of the details of this 
enfranchisement. The whole point is this—does it give substantial and imme- 
diate representation? Whether a particular number of Uitlanders would be 
enfranchised, whether the qualification is five or seven years residence, and all 
the other details, may be put aside if you keep your view fixed on that one 
object—substantial and immediate representation. Sir A. Milner’s proposals 
would have given immediate and substantial representation. They would have 
given the Uitlanders at once one-fifth of the First Volksraad. That was the 
object; and if it had been conceded and taken advantage of, that would have 
been the result. It is not easy to see how that suggestion can possibly be 
reduced ‘and still be effective. But at the same time I wish it to be understood 
that Her Majesty’s Government are not wedded pedantically to the terms of 
this proposal. We are willing to consider any alternatives which may be sug- 
gested ; but we shall test them all by the same siandard—do they give this 
substantial and immediate representation? It is quite unnecessary to dwell upon 
the wholly illusory character of the first two successive proposals made by the 
President. In each case it took some time to find what they amounted to, 
But now it is recognized by everybody—and by President Kruger as much as by 
any one else—that they were entirely inadequate ; and they have gone to a limbo 
from which, I hope, they will never return.” 


Mr. Chamberlain added some remarks upon the precipitate action 


. 
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of Mr. Schreiner (Cape Premier) in applauding President Kruger’s 
proposals ;— 


“«*T confess I have always been unable to understand why Mr. Schreiner rushed 
into print, the moment the second proposals were made, in order to assure his 
constituents that he regarded them as thoroughly satisfactory. Why, sir, he 
is the representative of the Dutch feeling in the colony. (ood gracious ! 
What would the Dutch say if our laws bore any relation, however distant, 
to those proposals of President Kruger’s which Mr. Schreiner thought were 
entirely adequate and satisfactory where men of British race were concerned ? 
When these gentlemen (Messrs. Hofmeyr and Schreiner) are quoted as impartial 
judges, whose assistance on every occasion we are to invite, and by whose counsel 
we are to be guided, the House must bear in mind thai, as far as past experience 
goes, they have always been a little premature in accepting proposals made by 
the Transvaal Government, before ascertaining what their effect would be.” 


Mr. Chamberlain proceeded to discuss in conciliatory terms the 
latest proposal of President Kruger—subsequent to that to which 
Mr. Schreiner gave his blessing— 


‘* Now I come to the latest proposal of President Kruger, and I am glad to come 
to it because it marks the first advance in this business. I and the Government 
are desirous of regarding it as an indication of a conciliatory spirit. We recog- 
nize that it is a real advance upon previous proposals, and we hope to find in it a 
basis for a satisfactory settlement. . . . The only point is that in regard to 
this, as in regard to the previous proposals, we have to see by carefully examining 
the probable result, whether or not it is likely to give immediate and substantial 
representation. We regret that President Kruger did not see fit to communicate 
to us the proposals which he was about te submit to the Volksraad, in order 
that we might have consulted with him in a friendly way, and the matter 
might not be dealt with without our having an opportunity of saying a single 
word ‘of comment or criticism. The result has been, of course, that the Act 
has now passed the Volksraad ; and we are told thatit is finally fixed. If we were 
to take that literally, it would be an unfortunate position. ButI do not take it 
literally. The President, in the communication in which he refused to com- 
municate the Act, invited friendly advice.” 


The Colonial Secretary then announced the new British proposal to 
the Transvaal of a joint enquiry into the effect of the Volksraad 
Reform Bill:—* We think that we are justified in those cir- 
cumstances in appealing to him—as we have done—that a joint 
enquiry shall be held into these latest proposals with a view of 
seeing how far they will go in giving that substantial and im- 
mediate representation to the alien population which alone can be 
considered as a basis of satisfactory settlement. If this enquiry is 
accepted, and when it is concluded, the experts who will be 
engaged in it will make a report to the two Governments, and 
then we hope that it may be possible for us to come to an agree- 
ment. In any case, we shall press for the necessary alterations 
in order to secure the object which I have stated.” 

Before sitting down Mr. Chamberlain successfully challenged 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, the Leader of the Opposition, and 
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the encounter has undoubtedly helped to clear the air. “I am bound 
to take note of some language used by the right hon. gentleman oppo- 
site; and I am bound to say in the plainest way that we will not 
tie our hands by any pledge as to ulterior measures which may be 
necessary if—to put an unfortunate and, I hope, most improbable 
hypothesis—our efforts are unavailing. We have promised to ex- 
haust moral pressure. Yes, sir, but the right hon. gentleman does 
not appear to be satisfied with that. He says, repeating what 
he had said on a previous occasion, that he thought there 
should be no threats or hints of war: that there should 
be even no preparations for war; that there is nothing in 
what has happened, or in the present state of things, 
which furnishes a case for armed intervention. I should 
like to have that a clear issue. We do not shrink from 
it. If that be the opinion of hon. gentlemen opposite, let them 
give effect to it? What does it amount to? It amounts to this 
—that the right hon. gentleman opposite recognizes the grievances 
and the danger of the situation, and our right to interfere. He 
recognizes that we are to use moral pressure; but, he says, ‘you 
must accompany that moral pressure by a declaration that under 
no circumstances will you ever transform it——’ (Opposition 
cries of ‘ No, no,’ and Ministerial cheers.) 

“Sir H. Camppett-BANNERMAN.—On the contrary. I said that 
in South Africa, as in all other parts of the globe where we are 
concerned, circumstances may arise at any time from year to year 
which would compel us to take up arms in protection of our 
interests. 

“ Mr. CHAMBERLAIN.—I am sure that was what the right hon, 
gentleman intended to say. (Opposition cries of ‘ He did say it.’) 
In any case, I am very glad that he should make that declaration 
now. The difference between us is not so great as I thought. I 
ain not certain that there is an issue at all. At all events, 1 may 
take this—that the right hon. gentleman is not, as I supposed, one 
of those who thinks that moral pressure can be continued in- 
definitely. I confess that I was greatly afraid the statement made 
some time ago by Lord Kimberley might be justified on the 
present occasion also; it was in a letter which he wrote to Lord 
Selborne, and published in his memoirs, dated about the time, or 
a little after, the retrocession of the Transvaal. ‘I entirely agree 
with you that we should maintain a firm attitude’—that is the 
position of the right hon. gentleman opposite now; he thinks we 
ought to maintain a firm attitude— but there is a disposition in 
so many members of our party to imagine that the Empire can 
be and ought to be maintained without ever resorting to force 
I foresee difficulties when it comes to the real pinch. I was 
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terribly afraid that the right hon. gentleman might foresee 
difficulties when it came to the pinch.” 


These debates took place exactly a month ago, since when 
nothing very definite has occurred. The Transvaal Government 
have devoted this interval to a consideration of Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s proposal for a joint enquiry without so far returning an 
answer, though it is affirmed with apparent authority that they 
have decided to meet it with a polite refusal embodying alternative 
proposals in the shape of a further Reform Bill, of which the gist 
is said to be a five years’ franchise, ostensibly free from irksome 
formalities, with a redistribution of seats which will nominally 
enable the gold-fields—the centres of the Uitlander population— 
to return members equal in number to one-fourth or one-fifth of 
the Raad, with the understanding that there shall be no further 
interference in the internal affairs of the country. The British 
Government has not delivered an ultimatum, nor does it desire to 
do so. Any proposals that may be made by the Transvaal will be 
examined in the spirit of Mr. Chamberlain’s speech. But the 
British Government have already received several series of purely 
illusory proposals from President Kruger, and unless they are 
afforded an opportunity of ascertaining the exact effect of the 
latest, which appears to be a marked improvement on any of its 
predecessors, how can they judge how to meet it? It looks like 
the Milner minimum, and if the Transvaal Government can 
demonstrate that it gives “substantial and immediate representa- 
tion to the Uitlanders,” cadit questio, and this protracted crisis 
will be closed to the universal satisfaction of the people of Great 
Britain. At the time of going to press we are all waiting for the 
opinion of the High Commissioner, who commands the confidence 
of his countrymen in a very exceptional degree. 


“ A military correspondent ” supplies The Times with the details 
of our armed strength in South Africa, which has been slightly 
increased this year, but to nothing like an adequate extent. On 
January Ist, 1899, we had in South Africa two regiments of 
cavalry, three field batteries, one mountain battery, two companies 
of garrison artillery, one company of Royal Engineers, and six and 
a half battalions of infantry. By August 1st there were two regi- 
ments of cavalry, three field batteries, one mountain battery, three 
companies of garrison artillery, four companies of Royal Engineers, 
six and a half battalions of infantry, two detachments of the Army 
Service Corps, two detachments of the Army Ordnance Corps, and 
two detachments of the Royal Army Medical Corps; while there 
are under orders for South Africa two more field batteries and 
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two more battalions of infantry. From these figures we see that 
besides a few Special Service officers, who have gone out for 
“organizing” purposes, our South African army has only been 
increased by one company of garrison artillery and three com- 
panies of Royal Engineers. According to the correspondent, “ If 
the British corps at the Cape and in Natal were ordered to make 
an immediate and simultaneous return of their effective fighting 
strength, a total of about 10,000 could probably be arrived at.” 
In addition to these regulars, of whom 6,000 are in Natal and 
4,000 in Cape Colony, the writer estimates that “an equal number 
of well-armed police and volunteers” would be available, as well as 
a naval brigade furnished by the Cape Squadron. The local 
forces consist of the “ partially paid” Natal Volunteers, numbering 
1,550, and 550 police, Cape Mounted Rifles 1,015, Cape Police 
1,911, and 44 Cape volunteer corps and mounted rifle corps, 
numbering 7,000 men. The “ military resources of Rhodesia” are 
said to be “considerable,” as the population of Bulawayo approxi- 
mates to 5,000 and Salisbury 2,000, “and of these a large proportion 
not only carries arms, but knows how to use them.” On the 
whole, the volunteer statistics strike one as being rather vague 
and misleading. Numbers without organization are notoriously 
useless, and is it reasonable to suggest that in the event of a 
Transvaal war it will be possible to strip Natal and Cape Colony of 
all their police ? 


By far the most conspicuous and gratifying feature throughout 
the South African crisis is the readiness and enthusiasm with which 
offers of military assistance and resolutions of moral support have 
poured in upon the Mother Country from the daughter nations 
and Crown Colonies. In discussing this demonstration of the 
unity of the British Empire, the invaluable “Colonies ” article in 
The Times points out that “for the first time a question at issue 
between Great Britain and a foreign State has been spontaneously 
recognized as a question which concerns the Empire as a whole. 
From South Africa, from Australasia, from Canada, from India, 
and from some of the leading Crown Colonies, resolutions and 
proposals have been received which testify in a striking manner to 
the force that lies behind a British Government engaged in the 
assertion of any recognized Imperial interest. This force, although 
it may not be represented in the Colonies by large numbers of 
trained troops, carries with it the wealth, the energy, the individual 
courage which have created and in return have been stimulated 
and developed by the vast Colonial expansion of the British 
Empire, and it stands in the future history of the world for a 
factor of more importance than the present possession of military 
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legions.” The united attitude of these scattered British com- 
munities is due to their recognition that right is on our side in 
our controversy with the Transvaal, “our position of Imperial 
supremacy in South Africa is recognized as turning upon the 
assertion of the Imperial power to see that justice is done 
to British subjects.” We have also to bear in mind that 
several of the Colonies that have volunteered their approval 
of the policy of the Imperial Government in South Africa have 
themselves had very similar “Outlander” problems to deal with 
as that over which the Transvaal has blundered so hopelessly. In 
every case the difficulties of adjusting the claims of old residents and 
new-comers have been surmounted by pursuing a precisely oppo- 
site course to that followed by President Kruger. Victoria and 
New South Wales were both submerged by outsiders in the early 
days of the gold discoveries, while quite recently the local popula- 
tion of the Canadian district of the Yukon suddenly became lost 
in the same way. Again, in one single year, only three years ago, 
the scanty population of Western Australia received an accession 
of no less than 20,000 people, who forthwith claimed and obtained 
Parliamentary representation, and it is not unlikely that the 
50,000 Uitlanders of the Yukon, many of whom are foreigners, 
will be represented both in the Federal and Provincial Parliaments 
after the next decennial census. As the writer points out, “these 
eventualities are provided for in our Colonies by the simplicity of 
the conditions under which strangers are admitted to naturaliza- 
tion and by a proper and fully organized system of periodic Par- 
liamentary redistribution.” They offer object lessons to the 
Transvaal, of which the latter would not fail to profit if the intelli- 
gence of the Boers were equal to their obstinacy. 


Owing to pressure of space we are reluctantly obliged to post- 
pone all reference to the Chalmers Report, which has at length 
been published. The untimely death of Sir David Chalmers, 
which occurred in the beginning of August, was due to the con- 
scientious manner in which he had discharged the onerous and 
disagreeable duty confided to him. In him the Empire loses a 
public servant of much ability and high character. 


